


































Che Port Folto. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with nevelty, may be indulged.—Cowrenx. 





For the Port Folio. 
MONUMENT TO KOSCIUZCO AT WEST POINT. 


[ WITH AN ENGRAVING. | 


Turs monument, designed by Mr. John H. B. Latrobe, of 
Baltimore, is situated in Kosciuzco’s garden, a beautiful re- 
treat, immediately on the bank of the Hudson river, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by a wild and romantic scenery. The 
approach to this garden is by a small ravine which winds its 
way through an opening in the rock, that seems to have been 
formed at a moment when nature was shaken by the agita- 
tion of some terrible convulsion. ‘The enormous ledge of rock 
is cleft asunder, and the parts appear to have retired from 
each other, as if by the action of some repulsive force, until 
ceasing to act, it left them in their present position, and so 
situated, as to constitute a perpendicular wall of solid granite 
on each side of the ravine. Through this opening, the ravine 
is descended by a flight of large massive steps of mountain 
granite, which were made by Kosciuzco himself, and by the 
side of which, a crystal streamlet rolls gently down the de- 
clivity, passes through one side of the garden, and falling, in 
a small but beautiful cascade over the edge of the precipice, 
it mingles its waters with those of the Hudson, which wash 
in their passage, the base of the rock. From the foot of the 
steps, the garden stretches out in a fine plateau, about two 
hundred feet above the surface of the water, commanding a 
full and delightful view of the river and the opposite shore. 
{t was to this place, that the brave and gallant soldier, whose 
name it bears, used frequently to retire from the busy tumult 


of the camp, that he might peruse without interruption, the 
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profound and difficult studies of his noble profession; and 
here too, perhaps, in yielding at times to the influence of that 
brave, generous, and exalted spirit which animated him 
through life, he would sigh over the miseries of his own un- 
happy country, and deplore the destiny that had enslaved her. 
Here are still to be seen some remains of the shrubbery which 
he planted and cultivated with his own hands; and the natu- 
ral seat which he was wont to occupy, is still pointed out to 
the passing stranger; and it is here that the corps of cadets 
have testified their admiration for his valour, and their respect 
for his virtues, 


For the Port Folio. 
BALCH’S DISCOURSES. 


Christianity and Literature; in a series of discourses, by T. 
B. Balch, pastor of a presbyterian church in Snowhill, Md. 
pp. 233, 12mo. Philadelphia. E. Littell, 1826. 


Tue title of this book is defective in not conveying some 
idea of its object. It is a fervent appeal to literary men to 
devote their talents to higher purposes than fame or temporal 
enjoyments, The temptations which are supposed to beset this 
class of persons, are dwelt upon with great earnestness; more 
we think than the subject warrants, since we are not inclined 
to believe, that literature is more likely to lead men astray 
than any other occupation. If a new novel can detain a reader 
from public worship on the sabbath, a good violin will be 
equally attractive to the amateur. Painting is as fascinating 
a syren as poetry. By “ elegant literature,” the writer means 
“ all that literature which addresses itself to a delicate imagi- 
nation and a cultivated taste.”” We ought to consider it then, 
as a powerful ally in that cause which is pure and sublime, 
and which will not have a votary whose heart is not totally 
devoid of every thing debasing and corrupt. 

It is to be regretted that the author has not informed us 
precisely what he means by the term literature. The defini- 
tion just quoted is vague and uncertain. When he boasts, 
with no less truth than eloquence, p. 81, of what the gospel 
has done in travelling through all the nations of the earth, 
enlightening ‘the minds of men, he should have recollected 
that this has been achieved by means of a book, which com- 
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bines in itself every species of elegant literature. From solid 
argument to soothing poetry, from instructive history to the 
most captivating biography, with metaphors, apologues, nar- 
rative,—every thing in short, that addresses itself to the most 
“ delicate imagination and cultivated taste,” may be found in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

“If literature cannot satisfy the heart,” says the author, 
“neither can it provide against the uncertainties of life.” 
Neither can wealth, nor industry, nor usefulness to our coun- 
try, nor even religion. What though Tasso did not live to 
wear the crown, he lived to earn it, and to enjoy the highest 
satisfaction in literary pursuits. ‘“* When about to reach the 
object of their hopes, how many have fallen in the unequal 
contest with death. Let the names of Chatterton, Clifton, 


Kirke White, Spenser, Larned, Ross, Durant, Summerfield, 


Eastburn, and Elizabeth Smith, bear a mournful testimony. 
In this list Miss Smith is the only name of any importance 
in the history of literature. Spenser, Larned, Summerfield, 
and Eastburn, were ministers of the gospel, who died young, 
but not before they had become distinguished in their pro- 
fession. We find then that preachers have no better chance 
for a long life than poets. Of Ross and Durant we never 
heard before. Poor Kirke White solaced himself in the pur- 
suits of literature during the pangs of disease; and death 
found him willing to die, although literature had extended 
an inviting hand to him. Clifton died very early in life, but 
he would not have lived longer, we apprehend, if he had 
never seen a book. Are we not to cultivate letters because 
man is mortal? Why should Mr. Balch “ ponder” upon the 
fate of Mr. Larned? Spiritually considered, his fate is to be 
envied, if he practised with sincerity those truths which he 
enforced with so much earnestness and eloquence. In his 
temporal concerns, he had been very successful, and our au- 
thor says “he fills a pre-eminence above all Roman fame.” 
He was deeply embued with literature. If he had not been 
so qualified, he would not, perhaps, have been so popular a 
preacher. Mr. Balch appears to be familiar with the best 
polite literature, so far as even to have been exorcised into 
the circle of a novel by the spell of the Great Known, and 
we have no apprehension that the good presbyterians of Snow- 
hill are any the worse for it. Of those who were first called 
to go forth and preach the gospel, Paul was the only one who 
was not vulgar and illiterate. He was a polished gentleman, 
and an accurate scholar in various tongues. He was a lite- 
rary man; and those who were associated with him, were 
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miraculously gifted in like manner by the influence of-the 
same spirit that summoned him into the service of the gos- 
pel. So, in our own times, the most eminent preachers are 
those who have most successfully cultivated polite literature. 
That Mr. Balch himself has been no heedless wanderer in 
the fragrant paths of literature, these discourses afford ample 
testimony. We select a few examples of his style. 


‘“* We are sometimes asked the question, what has the gospel done? 
» «+... The gospel has gone round the nations, surveying their sys- 
tems of religion, and pronouncing them to be nothing but a strong delusion 
to believe a lie. It has entered into no compromise. It has overturned 
the carved image, or the hideous temple with its gods of wood or its gods 
of gold. It bas sent the priests of cruelty, revered in a superstitious age, 
to be its hewers of wood and drawers of water. It has dotted whole con- 
tinents and islands with churches, It bas stretched a line of brilliant and 
beautiful sabbaths along six thousand years, and on those sabbaths it bas 
commanded busy millions to pause and draw down to earth the foretaste of ° 
a better country. Into that better country it has gathered millions, re- 
joicing in the name of Jesus, who have died unknown to song, but whose 
humble virtues adorn the city, the obscurity of the wilderness, the glade 
of the forest, or the glen of the mountain. Its prevalency has not been 
universal; but why? because it has had to do, [a vi/e phrase.] not witha 
race who have [which has] loved it, but a race that have repelled it; not 
a race whom it has flattered, but a race whom it has contemned; not a 
race who have eagerly drank its lessons, but one by whom these lessons 
have been rejected.” p. 180, 181. 


In the justness of the following remarks on Sir Walter 
Scott, every reader will concur who entertains a proper re- 
spect for serious matters. 


‘* It may be proper here to notice the diversified labours in this depart- 
ment, of a distinguished writer of fiction, whose works have been read by 
young and old. We believe that these productions have done some good, 
but the good will not counterbalance the evil. Let us, however, do jus- 
tice to his merits as a writer. Scarcely ever were such graphic powers 
given to man, either for the face of external nature, or for the display of 
human character and passions. If he select the abode of a Scottish pea- 
sant, we forget for a while the comforts of a palace; or if he selecta 
palace, it throws the hamlet into obscurity; or a castle or tower in ruins, 
the eye is immediately opened on the relics of decayed magnificenee. The 
days of chivalry are revived. The wars of contending clans, led by enter- 
prising chieftains, or the wars of nations on a larger scale, are placed be- 
fore us with equal ease. He plants the banner of insurrection on the 
mountain or in the valley, and the clift or the glen pours forth its intrepid 
defenders. Familiar alike with the courts of princes, the legendary his- 
tory of baronial manors, or human nature in its humblest forms, he expa- 
tiates far and wide, the world the inheritance of his genius, and Scotland 
its endeared home.—But we have objections to urge against these pro- 
ductions. The irreverent use of the name of God so often made, and that 
irreverence committed to the press, and perpetuated to remote genera- 
tions, lies like an awful blemish in the midst of his most striking senti- 
ments, Suppose in each landscape drawn by this writer, there was a 
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Execution of the duke of Monmouth. 93 


risible defect; some object kept away necessary to its perfection. Such 
a line of blemishes would seriously abate our intellectual pleasure. But 
there is a more serious abatement of moral pleasure in the mind of every 
pious reader, at every occurrence of a broad and shocking defect in his 
moral landscapes.” 

‘«< We further object to the unhallowed use which is so often made of the 
Holy Scriptures, attempting to render ridiculous some of their sublimest 
passages and finest events; putting them into the lips of tumultuous men, 
as if the Bible were a mere text book on which the licentious might draw 
to sanction their deeds.” p. 38, 39. 


A number of blemishes in the style of these discourses 
struck us, of which a few may be indicated. Thus, the author, 
in speaking of poets, says, you may take them in their serene 


and thoughtful moods, say at the hour of evening, &c. p, 13. 


Man, we are told, p. 17, has numberless duties to the strict 
and faithful performance of which he is obligated. Here, 
there is both tautology and bad English. Nor is subordi- 
nates, pp. 34, 193, or subordinating, p. 97, any better. To 


point the man who is drowning, to some landscape, p. 27, 


seems like reversing the order of things. 
2 + 


For the Port Folio. 


EXECUTION OF THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH, 


James, duke of Monmouth, a natural son of Charles I, 
is represented by the historians as possessed of all the quali- 
ties which attract the affections of the populace: high valour, 
affable manners, thoughtless generosity. and a graceful person. 
Seduced by the allurements of popularity and the intrigues of 
faction, he engaged in enterprises beyond his capacity. Not 
Jong after the accession of James II to the British throne, 
this ill-fated nobleman was prevailed upon to raise the stan- 
dard of rebellion. This rash undertaking was speedily de- 
feated and its leader condemned to the scaffold. 

The following particulars, relating to this last scene in the 
life of the duke, are taken from a very scarce pamphlet, 
printed at the time, by authority, and here given verbatim. 

** The late duke of Monmouth came from the Tower to the 
scaffold, attended by the bishop of Ely, the bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Dr. Tennison, and Dr. Hooper, which four the 
king was graciously pleased to send him, as assistants, to pre- 
pare him for death; and the late duke himself intreated all 
four of them to accompany him to the place of execution, and 
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94 Execution of the duke of Monmouth. 


to continue with him to the last. The two bishops, going in 
the lieutenant’s coach with him to the bars, made seasonable 
and devout applications to him all the way, and one of them 
desired him not to be surprised if they, to the very last, upon 
the scaffold, renewed those exhortations to a particular re- 


pentance, which they had so often repeated. 


“ At his first coming upon the scaffold, he looked for the 
executioner, and, seeing him, said, ‘ Is this the man to do 
the business? Do your work well.’ 

** Then the late duke of Monmouth began to speak, some 
one or other of the assistants applying themselves to him. 

“* MonmoutH.—I shall say but very little: I come to die: 
I die a protestant, of the Church of England. 

AssisTaAnts.—My lord, if you be of "the Church of En- 
gland you must acknowledge the doctrine of non-resistance 
to be true. 

““ M.—If I acknowledge the doctrine of the Church of 
England, in general, that includes all. 

A.—Sir, it is fit to own that doctrine, particularly with re- 
spect to your case. 


[Here he was much urged about the doctrine of non-resistance, but he 
repeated, in effect, his first answer. 

‘Then he began, as if he was about to make a premeditated speech, in 
this manner: } 


M.—I have had a scandal raised upon me about a woman, 
a lady of honour and virtue. I will name her—the lady Har- 
riet Wentworth. I declare that she is a very virtuous and 
godly woman. I have committed no sin with her; and that 
which hath passed betwixt us was very honest and innocent 
in the sight of Gop. 

** A.—In your opinion, perhaps, Sir, as you have been often 
told (i. e. in the Tower,) but this is not fit discourse in this 
place. 

“* Mr. Suerirr GosTLin.—Sir, were you ever married to 
her? 

** M.—This is not a time to answer that question. 

“ Mr. Suerirr Gostxin.—Sir, I hoped to have heard of 
your repentance for the treason and bloodshed which have 
been committed. 

“ M.—I die very penitent. 

“ A.—My lord, it is fit to be very particular; and consi- 
dering the pudlic evil you have done, you ought to do as 
much good now as possibly you can, by a public acknowledg- 
ment. 
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7 < M.—What I have thought fit to say of public affairs, is 
ee } in a paper which I have signed. I refer to my paper. 

Be “ A.—-My lord, there is nothing in that paper about re- 
“Vg sistance; and you ought to be particular in your repentance, 
# and to have it well grounded. Gor give you true repentance. 
>» “ M.—I die very penitent, and die with great cheerful- 
* ness, for I know that I shall go to Gop. 

“ A--My lord, you must go to Gop in his own way; 
Sir, be sure you be truly penitent, and ask forgiveness of 
Gop for the many you have wronged. 

‘“* M.—I am sorry for every one [ have wronged: I for- 


Be give every body: I have had many enemies: I furgive them 
5 ., all. 

bi * A.—Sir, your acknowledgment ought to be public and 
Ba particular. 

st * M.—I am to die: pray, my lord—TI refer to my paper. 


“ A.—There are but a few words that we desire: we only 
desire an answer to this point. 
1a “ M.—I can bless Gop that he hath given me so much 
be grace, that for these two years last past I have led a life un- 
ae like to my former course, and in which I have been happy. 
mf “ A.—Sir, was there no ill in these two years? In these 
ie years these great evils have happened; and the giving pudlic 
y satisfaction 1s a necessary part of repentance: be pleased to 
pa own a detestation of your REBELLION. 
i “ M.—I beg, your lordship, that you will stick to my 
paper. ' 

** A.—My lord, as I said before, there is nothing in your 
paper about the doctrine of non-resistance. 

‘“* M.—I repent of all things that a true Christian ought to 
i. repent of. Iam todie. Pray, my lord. 
a “* A.—Then, my lord, we can only recommend you to the 
to mercy of Gop; but we cannot pray with that cheerfulness 
-and encouragement, as we should if you had made a parti- 
su/ar acknowledgment. 
a ** M.—Gop be praised! I have encouragement enough in 


sd myself: I die with a clear conscience. I have wronged no man. 
ae “ A.—How, Sir, no man! Have you not been guilty of 
ag invasion, and of much blood, which has been shed; and it 
li may be the loss of many souls, who followed you? You must 
ia needs have wronged a great many. 

i ** M.—I do, Sir, own that, and am sorry for it. 


“ A.—Give it the true name, Sir, and call it rebellion. 
** M.—What name you please, Sir. I am sorry for znva- 


a ding the kiugdom; for the blood that has been shed; and for 
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96 Execution of the duke of Monmouth. 


the souls that may have been lost by my means. I am sorry 
it ever happened. ( This he spoke softly) 

“ Mr. Snertrr Vanperur.—( To some that stood at a 
distance )—He says that he is very sorry for invading the 
kingdom. 

** A.—We have nothing to add, but to renew the fre- 
quent exhortations we have made to you, to give some sa- 
tisfaction for the pubic mjuries to the kingdom. There have 
been a great many lives lost by this resistance to your Law- 
FUL PRINCE. 

* M.—What I have done has been very ill, and I wish 
with all my heart it had never been. I never was a man that 
delighted in blood. I was very far from it: I was cautious 
in that as any man was. The Atmrcuty knows how I now 
die, with all the joyfulness in the world. 

“* A.—Gop grant you may, Sir! Gop give you true re- 

entance! 

“ M.—If I had not true repentance, I should not so easily 
have been without the fear of dying. I shall die like a lamb. 

“* A.—Much may come from natural courage. 

“ M.—I do not attribute it to my own nature, for I am 
fearful as other men are; but I have now no fear, as you may 
see by my face; but there is something within me that does 
it; for I am sure I shall go to Gop. 

** A.—My lord, be sure upon good grounds. Do you re- 
pent you of all your sins, 4nown or unknown, confessed or 
not confessed—of all the sins which might have proceeded 
from error in judgment? 

“ M.—In general for all, I do with all my heart. 

“ A.—AtmicutTy Gop, of his infinite mercy, forgive you! 
Here are great numbers of spectators: here are the sheriffs; 
they represent the great city; and in speaking to them you 
speak to the whole city. Make some satisfaction by owning 
your crime before them. ( He was silent here.) 

(Then all went to solemn commendatory prayer, which continued for 
a good space; the Jate duke of Monmouth and the company kneeling and 
joining in them with great fervency. 

Prayers being ended, before he, and the four who assisted him, were 
risen from their knees, he was again earnestly exhorted to a true and tho- 
rough repentance. 

After they were risen up, he was exhorted to pray for the king; and 
was asked whether he did not desire to send some dutiful message to his 
MAJESTY, and to recommend his wife and children to his majesty’s favour. ] 

“© M.—What harm have they done? Do it if you please. 
I pray for him and for all men. 
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( Then the versicles were repeated.) 


** AO Lord, show thy mercy upon us! 

‘¢ M.— (He made the response.) And grant us thy salva- 
tion. 

“ A.— (It followed) O Lord, save the king! 

“ M.—And mercifully hear us when we call upon thee! 

«“ A,—Sir, do you not pray for the Kinc with us? ( The 
versicles were again repeated.) O Lord, save the king! 

“ M.— (After some pause he answered) Amen! 


[He then spoke to the executioner concerning his undressing, &c., and 
he would have no cap, &c., and at the beginning of his undressing it was 
said to him on this manner:]. 


“ A.—My lord, you have been bred a soldier: you will do 
a generous, a christian thing, if you please to go to the rail, 
and speak to the soldiers, and say that here you stand, a sad 
example of rebellion, and intreat them and the people to be 
loyal and obedient to the king. 

* M.—I have said I will make no speeches. I will make no 
speeches: J come to die. 

“ A,—My lord, ten words will be enough. 

“ M.—(Then calling his servant and giving him something 
like a toothpick-case,) Here, said he, give this to the person 
to whom you are to deliver the other things. 

“ M.— ( To the executioner) Here are six guineas for 
you: pray do your business well: do not serve me as you 
did my lord Russell. I have heard you struck him three or 
four times. Here, (to his servant,) take these remaining 
guineas, and give them to him, #f he does his work well. 

“ Executioner.—l hope I shall, 

*“ M.—If you strike me twice I cannot promise you not 
to stir. 

{During his undressing and standing towards the block, there were used 
by those who assisted him divers ejaculations proper at that time, and much 


of the 51st psalm was repeated, and particularly ** Deliver me from blood - 
guiltiness, O God, thou God,” &c.] 


“ Then he lay down, and soon after raised himself upon his 
elbow, and said to the executioner, ‘* Prithee, let me feel the 
axe:” (he felt the edge and said,) ‘I fear it is not sharp 
enough.’ 

‘* ExeEcuTiontR.—It is sharp enough and heavy enough. 

“* Then he lay down again. 

‘** During this space many pious ejaculations were used by 
those who assisted him, with great fervency: ex. gr. Gop 
accept your repentance! Gop accept your repentance! My 
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98 Execution of the duke of Monmouth. 


lord, Gop accept your GENERAL repentance! Gop ALMICHTY 


show his oMNIPOTENT mercy upon you! Farner, into thy 
hands we commend his spirit, and Lorp Jesus receive his 
soul! 

‘“* Then the executioner proceeded to his office, but under 
such distraction of mind that he fell into the very error which 
the duke had so earnestly cautioned; wounding him at first 
so slightly, that he lifted up his head and looked him in the 
face; as if to upbraid him, for making his death painful; but 
said nothing. He then prostrated himself again, and received 
two other ineffectual blows; upon which the executioner 
threw down his axe, in a fit of horror, crying out, he could 
not finish his work; but on being brought to himself by the 
threats of the sheriffs, took up the fatal weapon again, and, 
at two other strokes, made a shift to separate the head from 
the body.”—Review of the Reigns of Charles and James, 
p. 885, 

“ This is atrue account. Witness our hands 

Francis, Ely, 

Tuomas, Bath and Wells, 

Tuomas TENNISON, 

GeorGE Hooper, 

> etan GosTLIN, \ shat. 
ETER VANDEPUT, 


‘* A copy of the paper to which the late duke of Mon- 
mouth referred himself, in the discourses held upon the 
scaffold: 


‘I declare that the title of King was forced upon me; and 
that it was very much contrary to my opinion when I was 
proclaimed. For the satisfaction of the world, I do declare, 
that the late king told me he was never married to my 
mother. Having declared this, I hope that the king, who now 
is, will not let my children suffer on this account. And to 
this I put my hand this fifteenth day of July, 1685. 

* Monmourn.’ 


‘© Declared by himself, and signed in the presence of us, 
Francis, Ely, 
Tuomas, Bath and Wells, 
Tuomas TENNISON, 
GrorGeE Hooper.” 
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For the Port Folio. 


Gaston de Blondeville, or the court of Henry III, keeping 
festival in Ardenne, a romance. St. Alban’s Abbey, a me- 
trical tale, with some poetical pieces; by Anne Radcliffe, 
author of “ The Mysteries of Udolpho,” “ Romance of the 
Forest,” &8c. To which is prefixed a memoir of the author, 
with extracts from her journals, 4 vols. post Svo. London, 
1826. Colburn. Philadelphia, reprinted. 2 vols. 12 mo. 1826. 
Carey & Lea. 


The memoir prefixed to these volumes, presents a very 
pleasing picture of the life of the amiable author. Although 
her romances placed her immediately after their publication, 
upon a high pinnacle of fame, she shrunk from “ the bright 
and breathing world,” and lived in unbroken retirement, de- 
voted to her husband and her domestic duties. 

She was born in July 1764, and at a very early period 
evinced those powers of observation, for which she was sub- 
sequently so highly distinguished. In her twenty-third year 
she married Mr. William Radcliffe, a gentleman who was 
bred to the bar, but had abandoned the profession for the 
occupation of an editor. Her first work, “ The Castles of 
Athlin and Dunbayne,” was published in 1789, the * Sici- 
lian Romance,” followed in 1790; the ** Romance of the 
Forest,” in 1791; the “* Mysteries of Udolpho,” in 1794; and 
the “ Italian,” in 1797, 


‘It is pleasing,” as the author of this Memoir remarks, “ to trace the 
development of her resources and her gradual acquisition of mastery over 
them in these productions. Tbe first, with a goodly number of old tow- 
ers, dungeon-keeps, subterraneous passages, and hair-breadth ‘scapes, 
has little of reality or life; as if the author bad caught a glimpse of the 
regions of romance from afar, and formed a sort of dreamy acquaintance 
with its recesses and glooms. In her next work, the “ Sicilian Romance,” 
she seems to obtain a bird’s-eye view of all the surface of that delightful 
region. She places its winding vales, and delicious bowers, and summer 
seas before the eye of the mind, but is as yet unable to introduce the 
reader individually into the midst of the scene, to surround him with its 
luxurious air, and compel him to shudder at its terrors. In the ** Romance 
of the Forest,”’ she approaches and takes up her very residence in the 
pleasant borders of the enchanted land; the sphere she chooses is small, 
and the persons limited; but here she exercises clear dominion, and reali- 
zes every thing to the fancy. The “‘Mysteries of Udolpho” is the work of one 
who has entered and possessed a mighty portion of that enchanted land; who 
is familiar with its massive towers and sullen glooms; and who presents its 
objects of beauty or horror through a certain haze, which sometimes mag, 
pifies and sometimes veils their true proportions. In the ‘ Jtalian” she ee: 
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cupies a less space; but, shining in golden light, her figures have the 
distinctaess of terrible pictures; and her scenes, though, perhaps, less 
astounding in the aggregate, are singly more thrilling and vivid.” 

From her writings she derived profit as well as fame, and 
her funds were increased by the death of some relatives.— 
Instead of lavishing her time and money on the heartless 
amusements of general society, ‘* she sought the comforts of 
residing im airy and pleasant situations, of unbroken leisure 
and frequent travelling.” Fortunately the inclinations of her 
husband were in accordance with her disposition, and 
they seem to have passed their days very pleasantly. Once 
or twice a year they took a journey through some beautiful 
part of England. ‘They restricted themselves to no particu- 
lar course or time, but went forward as whim or taste direct~ 
ed. Mrs. Radcliffe made very copious notes of these little 
excursions, from which the editor has given us some inte- 
resting extracts. They show much accuracy of observation 
and ample powers of description. 

In February, 1823, in the 59th year of her age, this highly 
gifted woman died. The editor, in recording this event, takes 
occasion to deny the tale which has been circulated several 
years, that this lady had fallen a prey to her own terrors. So 
far from suffering any mental desolation, we learn from her 
physician that she enjoyed at all times a remarkably cheerful 
state of mind; and the editor informs us, that on her husband’s 
return home in the evening, she often laughingly presented to 
him chapters which he could not read alone without shud- 
dering. 

‘This posthumous romance will not add to her reputation, 
and we think its suppression, during her life, affords a proot 
of her judgment, rather than of that apprehensiveness and 
delicacy which made her shrink from the honours of autheor- 
ship. On this trait in her character the writer of the Memoir 
dwells with a feeling and taste which win the reader at once 
to him and to his subject. Wounded as this lady’s feelings 
were by the report of her mental alienation, would she not 
have availed herself of this manuscript to show that she 
could still weave the witching spells of fancy, if it had not 
been condemned to remain in her own closet? We believe 
that her husband was governed by the purest motives in 
giving it tothe public; yet we cannot but regret that Gaston 
de Blondeville must hereafter be mingled with our recollec- 
tions of * the mighty magician of the Mysteries of Udolpho.” 

The scene of this tale, of which we are now to give some 
account, is laid at Kenilworth, in the forest of Ardenne, in 
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the beginning of the thirteenth century. Prefixed te the 
work is a long and rather tedious introduction, in which two 
travellers of the present day are represented as visiting the 
castle, where they meet with an old man, from whom they 
purchase an ancient illuminated manuscript, “ changed out 
of the Norman tongue,” &c. ‘This is found to contain the 
tale of Gaston de Blondeville. This threadbare story has 
long ceased to deceive any body, and authors are so far from 
dreaming that the invention will have that effect, that they 
place their own names in the title-page. 

We object also to the antiquated style which Mrs. Radcliffe 
has adopted. It gives an awkwardness and artificial air to 
the narrative, which we do not forget in the most interesting 
and complicated scenes. We have before our eyes, not the 
fair enchanter, throwing herself into the midst of her own 
spells, but the practised author, painfully labouring to clothe 
her brilliant imaginings in the language of “* Grymbald, monk 
of Sentz Marie Priori,” in the XIIIth century. So careful 
has the author been to preserve the appearance of antiquity, 
for her performance, that there is prefixed to each chapter a 
description of the drawing with which the original manu- 
script is supposed to have been embellished. This descrip- 
tion is, in fact, a sort of shadowing forth of the contents of 
the section, and serves no other purpose than that of fore- 
stalling the reader’s curiosity, 

The tale opens with an elaborate account of the arrival of 
king Henry III, with all his court, at the castle of Kenil- 
worth. ‘The initial sentences may be cited as fine instances 
of the perspicuity and fulness of Mrs. Radcliffe’s style: 


“It was at the feast of St. Michel, that king Henry, the third of his 
name, with his queen and sundrie of the nobles of the realm, and a marvel- 
lous train of estates and gentils, came to keep court in Ardenne, at his 
castle of Kenilworth. The day was drawing to an end ere they arrived: 
and it was a goodly sight to see this noble company coming over the forest, 
till then so lonesome; and the last light of this day’s sup glitieriog upon 
the helmets and lances of the king’s guard; hkewise on the gorgeous ap- 
parelling of their horses and trumpets, with their banners unrolled, that 
went before his grace; also on the litters of the queen, covered with cloth 
of gold and with tapestry of rich colours, brought from ber own land be- 
yond the sea.”’—-p. 119. 


Conspicuous in this train is seen Gaston de Blondeville, a 
young Provengal, who has recently been promoted by the 
king, on account of some daring achievements, to be a knight 
of the royal household. We need not stop to describe this 
splendid pageantry, which, no doubt, is vastly creditable te 
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the antiquarian lore of the author, but which would be al- 
most unintelligible to our readers. The order of the proces- 
sion is interrupted, by a person, who rushes through the 
crowd, into the presence of the king, and demands justice 
on the young favourite, Gaston de Blondeville, whom he ac- 
cuses of robbery and murder. This is the spring upon which 
all the interest of the tale depends, and the circumstances 
are well fitted to excite and to sustain curiosity. The accuser 
is nameless and unknown, the accused is a new favourite 
with his king, recently elevated to rank for his gallant prow- 
ess in the field; the crime is of the deepest hue, and the 
appeal is made in the first instance to the highest tribunal— 
to the king himself—in the presence of all the great dignita- 
ries of the realm. When the stranger made his charge, he 
was overcome by the violence of his emotions, and fell down 
in strong convulsions. The king ordered that he should be 
taken care of, and the procession moved on. When he was 
examined, on the following day, he stated that his name was 
Woodreeve; that three years before, travelling in company 
with three others, they were attacked and robbed, in the 
neighbourhood of Kenilworth, by persons in disguise. In 
the struggle a kinsman of his was slain by de Blondeville, of 
whose face he caught a glance when his vizor accidentally 
fell off. The poor merchant, as he is called in the story, is 
unable to adduce any evidence even that a robbery was actu- 
ally committed. Two of his companions were dead; the third 
was in a foreign country; and the prior of the neighbouring 
convent, who, at his instance, had given burial to his kins- 
man, was no more. A monk, too, with whom he had con- 
sulted on the matter, died on the very evening preceding this: 
examination. The merchant is then committed as a false ac- 
cuser. But there were some in the court on whom his ear- 
nestness had made a‘strong impression, and the king himself 
seems to have had some misgivings, which the behaviour of 
his favourite was not well fitted to dispel. In the midst of 
his marriage ceremonials, which were solemnized—imme- 
diately—to show how little the king regarded the accusation, 
the new baron wore a sadness on his brow, though his steps 
in the dance were light and gay. In her former works, Mrs. 
Radcliffe had only insinuated supernatural agency, which 
being afterwards explained by natural circumstances, showed 
her skill in interweaving the miraculous with the probable. 
—Here, however, she rejects this wand, which she bore 
with such potency, and introduces a veritable ghost, who 
plays his part to great admiration. His first appearance 
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is at the moment when Gaston receives the hand of his bride 
from the king: 


‘‘ —as he rose up, Gaston’s countenance showed not joy or love.~-It 
showed consternation. His eyes had glanced on the tomb of Geoffrey de 
Clinton, and were now rivetted where the stranger stood. The stranger, 
as he still leaned amidst the torches there, seemed, however, unmoved by 
the dismayed looks of the bridegroom; his gloomy sternness was unshaken. 
But the emotion of the baron increased: his looks became deadly pale, 
and he could no longer repeat the words that were necessary in the cere- 
mony.”—II., p. 8. 


The lady Barbara fell into a swoon— 


‘“‘ but though almost every one in the chapel looked upon her with pity 
and care, the baron regarded her not, nor seemed to know what had hap- 
pened to her.” —Ibid. 


After inflicting this fright upon him, the ghost retired; 
the baron said that he had seen a likeness of his dead father, 
and that “ he had been subjected to such like delusions 
from bis young-hood.” ‘The king was satisfied with this ex- 
planation, and commanded the ceremonies to proceed. In 
the evening the ghost walked again, and on this occasion he 
made himself known to another besides the object of his re- 
sentment: 


** The king had given back the cup into the hands of the lord Norfolk, 
and was resting him in his chair, when he saw the curtain drawn back of 
that window which opened from his own chamber upon the gallery of arms, 
and a person standing there. While his highness marvelled by what 
means any one could have admittance into that chamber, the key being 
in the custody of the lord constable, the window was unfolded, and the 
person, advancing into the gallery, came forward to the front, and there 
stood still, and with great seeming confidence, beside the armour of 
Richard the Lion. Although the light that fell there from the roof was not 
so strong that his highness at such distance could distinguish the counte- 
nance of the person, yet, by the gray gleam reflected there, he seemed to 
be clothed in steel, with helmet on his head; and so like was he to the 
form of king Richard, that had not his highness seen him advance, and the 
real shape of motionless armour standing by, he would have thought this 
but a figure for show, like the others there. The king, no less surprised 
by the strangeness of this appearance, than displeased by the boldness 
which had thus openly defied his command respecting that chamber, or- 
dered an esquire to repair to the lord constable, who was himself in the 
hall, and learn whom he had admitted there. The baron, who stood by, 
looking whither the king looked, on a sudden changed countenance; and 
his highness again observed that stupor and dismay, which he had noticed 
in the morning, beginning to fix his eyes and to spread over every feature. 
The king spoke sharply to him, to rouse him, as was supposed, from his 
trance, but without effect, for he stood fixed and stiffened like to a marble 
statue, yet with looks bent on the gallery where the stranger stood. ”’ 


_His next appearance was more effective. The king accosted 
him: “* Who art thou, and what is thy errand?” The knight, 
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for such was the appearance which his ghostship had assumed, 
pointed with his sword to Gaston de Blondeville, who stood, 
trance-bound by the king’s chair. The prior of St. Mary’s, 
who seems very early to have conceived a suspicious sympa- 
thy for the baron, stepped forward to arrest the intruder, 
but he slipped through his fingers, or in some other ghostly 
manner escaped. Much plotting takes place between the ba- 
ron and the prior, and divers efforts are made to bring on the 
trial of the poor merchant before the return of the archbishop, 
who had suddenly left the court. Failing in other schemes, 
the prior, who is a demoniacal villain of the true Radcliffe 
stamp, gains admittance into the cell of the accuser, and 
offers him his liberty. ‘The attempt to effect this purpose is 
described in one of the best passages in the book, and it is 
not the least of its merits that it is in the author’s own style, 
without any of the tedious gothic which the reader has been 
condemned to wade through. The merchant, we should state, 
resisted his proffered kindness with much firmness, alleging that 
regard for his own character, as well as duty to his murdered 
kinsman required that he should not abandon the charge. ‘The 
artful monk, however, contrives to shake the confidence un- 
der which he had made the accusation, and he completes his 
triumph by showing with how little chance he can stand be- 
fore the king, without any friends or testimony, against a 
wealthy and powerful favourite. We shall now let the author 
describe a part of their adventures in quitting the prison: 


“The merchant followed down a very long flight of steps, ending in 
a passage, which he supposed might lay under the fosse. Here the air 
was so changed by an unwholeseme vapour, that it was painful to 
breathe it; and the lamp burned so dimly at times that he feared it would 
expire. The prior often stopped to nurse the flame, and once, as he lifted 
the lamp high, and it revived. his garment flew back, and Woodreeve 
now saw, beyond all possibility of doubt, a dagger at his girdle. His eyes 
were fixed upon it, till his conductor saw that he observed it; and then, 
Jaying his hand upon the hilt, he said: ‘ In times like these, every one 
should be somewhat armed.’ But now another object had seized the at- 
tention of the merchant, and he stood in horror. In drawing forth the 
dagger, his companion had turned aside his vesture, and behold! a chain 
of gold hung about his neck, which, from its ponderous but highly-wrought 
ornaments, Woodreeve instantly thought was the very chain worn by his 
kinsman at the time of his death, and he doubted not that in the prior he 
saw one of his assassins A sort of amulet box was suspended to the chain, 
but of that he had no recollection. At this conviction, he lost all presence 
of mind, so that be foresaw not how much he might hasten his peril, and 
lessen his chance, if there were any, of finally avoiding it, in betraying his 
thoughts to the prior, whose revenge might be accomplished in such a 
place, witbout danger, as it appeared, from any human means of discovery. 
He seized the lamp, and, holding it close to the chain, cried out, ¢ It is 
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the same—there are the very links, that shape—the initials of his name.’ 
‘Of whose name?’ said the prior, eagerly; and, as he spoke, Woodreeve 
recollected the voice of the very robber to whom he had delivered up his 
own treasure. ‘The prior, still without having changed his voice, re- 
peated the question. ‘ Of my unfortunate kinsman,’ answered Wood- 
reeve; ‘ I now know you,’ Instantly, the discovered ruffian, without one 
word, drew the dagger from the imperfect grasp which Woodreeve had 
of it, and upraised his hand with a fierce and deadly intention; but the 
blow descended not: the poniard fell from his hand, and his eyes seemed 
fixed upon some object beyond. The poor merchant, who, for an instant, 
had been motionless and confounded with terror, seeing this, gathered 
courage, and turoed to discover what held his enemy in this trance; but 
nothing could he perceive save the dusky avenue Then, losing not 
another moment, he fled, with the lamp, along that unknown way; but 
he had neglected to seize the dagger which had fallen on the ground, and 
might easily have been made a weapon for himself. He followed the ave- 
nue till his breath failed, and he was compelled to stop; but soon thinking 
he heard steps bebind him, he again went on, and flying for very life, 
hope and fear supplied him with strength. He had now gone a great 
length of way, without having discovered any thing like an outlet, and he 
rested again for breath, and to revive his failing lamp. He listened; and, 
though he heard no footsteps in pursuit, he remembered the soundless 
steps with which his treacherous conductor bad, this night, passed along 
several chambers, and he was not convinced that he was distant, though 
unheard The intenseness with which he listened for any remote or lone 
sound seemed to sharpen his sense of hearing—like as the seaman’s sight 
discovers things so small and distant as are unseen of others. Thus now, 
while Woodreeve listeaed, he thought he heard—not footsteps, but a little 
strain of music, so faint and fleeting, it was more like the moonlight sha- 
dow of a fleecy cloud that glides along the hills, and fades ere you can 
say it is, than any certain truth. It served, however, at first, to revive his 
hopes; he judged it came from without the castle walls; but then, per- 
haps, from soldiers on their watch, and if so, his deliverance could not be 
nigh. Still, as his only hope lay that way, he hastened forward, and pre- 
sently he again thought he heard music. He stopped, and no longer 
doubted this; the sound was nearer, and he gradually distinguished a 
faint solemn swell of voices and instruments. As he advanced, they sunk 
and were lost awhile, and then a higb and long continued strain of many 
mingling voices was heard. Soon after, it sunk away at a distance, and he 
heard it no more. But now he fancied steps were coming behind him, and 
quickening his own, he came to a bend of the avenue, and espied a door 
which seemed to close its dreary length. Three massive bars secured it, but 
there was also a lock. While he stood before it and looked back on the 
Jong, sloping avenue, almost as far as his lifted lamp could throw its 
blunted rays, he heard no sound of either step or breath from within, or 
from without that door, nor saw the prior advancing through that dim way 
bebind him. The bolts gave way to Woodreeve’s returned strength, and 
even the lock did not long resist. Already he thought he felt the fresh air 
from without the castle walls; but, opening the door, he stepped, pot out 
upon a platform of grass, or under the boughs of the free forest ; he stepped 
upon a little winding stair, that went up a turret, as he verily believed, of 
another tower—some outpost of the castle. At this, his heart sunk, nigh to 
fainting ; for how should be escape detection from those who guarded it, and 
whose voices he thought he now heard, singing, in dreary chorus, on their 
night watch. Having considered a moment, to little purpose, for he had 
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no choice but to go on, he went up the stair and came to another door. He 
listened for awhile, but all within was still, and he undrew the bolt that 
held it, and would have stepped forward, but was baffled by what he thought 
a curtain that hung before it. In this be deceived himself: it was the tapestry 
of a chamber. Perceiving this, he stopped again, before he lifted it, to consi- 
der bow best he might disclose himself, if any one were within; but all be- 
ing silent, he ventured to lift the arras, and found himself in a great arched 
chamber. A lamp was burning near a reading desk: but no person ap- 
peared, and he looked round with a mixture of terror and curiosity, still 
holding up the arras with one hand, and with the other his lamp, to survey 
the limits of the room; and he still kept one foot on the threshhold step, as 
ready to retreat on the firstalarm. At length, perceiving that he was in- 
deed alone in this chamber, he let the hangings drop, and ventured for- 
ward in search of an outlet through which to escape: but he saw none. 
The walls were covered with tapestry, which concealed whatsoever doors 
might be within them, and presented in colours various good deeds A 
large oriel window, of fretted stone work, rose in sharp arches, closed 
with glass, stained in a mosaic of divers rich colours, like unto those in the 
great church of the city of Cologne, in Germany. This window showed 
also the emblazoned arms of Geoffrey de Clinton, with many a golden rule 
in scroll-work and labels on the glass. All this Woodreeve espied, while, 
with his lamp in band he searched around for some outlet to depart by. It 
seemeth not expedient to set down here all the objects he saw in this 
chamber; suffice it to say it was an oratory, and the histories on the tapes- 
try, and all the garniture, were such as are meet for such a place. Ona 
table lay divers folios well bossed with silver; among them was Matthew 
of Westminster, and the Golden Legend. An arm-chair with purple 
cushions stood by the reading deslx, on which lay open a copy of the vene- 
rable Bede, and a Missal beside it, freshly illuminated. At all he saw, 
his mind misgave him that this was some chamber, not of the castle, but 
of the priory; and if so, whither could he turn to flee from destruction? 
His eye again glancing round the walls, be observed a part of the tapes- 
try enclosed in a kind of frame-work different fromm any other part of the 
arras; and hoping there might be a door behind this, he was advancing 
towards it, when he heard a rustling sound in another part of the cham- 
ber, and turning, beheld the arras Sifted, and the prior himself standing 
in the same arch through which he had entered. His countenance was livid 
and malicious, and he held im his hand the dagger he had dropped in the 
avenue. Hardly did Woodreeve cast a look behind him, but, rushing 
towards that frame work, be found it beld adoor, which opened upon a 
vaulted passage of the priory, ending ina cloister. As he fled, he turned 
to see whether his pursuer advanced, and observed him standing at the 
great door of the chamber, making sign for his return, as if, after having 
let dagger and that murderer’s look be seen, it were possible to lure him 
back again.’ 


The merchant gets into the priory, and takes refuge at the 
sanctuary. The prior follows, and is with difficulty restrained 
by the brothers from violating the sacred spot, by slaying the 
object of his rage. Here the merchant becomes convinced 
that the prior was an accomplice of the baron in the robbery. 
To rebut his charge the prior accuses him of having attempt- 
ed his life, and of sorcery. 
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the tale: and so are we. Incidents are now crowded upon us. 
A tournament is held in which the baron receives a death- 
wound. At the same time the prior dies very opportunely, 
and the king is convinced, by another visit from the ghost, of 
the guilt of these worthies and the innocence of the merchant. 
If the reader has not been surfeited with horrors, he may 
read what passed at this last appearance of the spectre: 


“He had risen to discover whether any person was in his chamber, 
where there had been that appearance of some one passing; he saw a 
gleam of light, like unto the glistening of Richard’s sword, yet neither 
substance nor shape there. Again and nearer that light appeared, and did 
not vanish immediately, as before, and before it faded it assumed a form 
and countenance; the king again perceived before him the stranger knight. 
Having now lost all power tosummon to him those who watched with- 
out, his highness only heard these words: ‘ The worm is my sister!’ The 
king, gasping in breathless terror, said, ‘ What art thou? wherefore art 
thou come?’ The voice answered, ‘ Give me rest—the worm is my sister: 
the mist of death is on me!’ The king again said, ‘ Wherefore dost thou 
come?’ To which the phantom answered, ‘ Give me rest!’ ‘ How may that 
be?’ ‘ Release an innocent man.’ ‘ How may | know bim to be such?’ 
said the king. ‘ By the sword of justice, that lies before thee. A knight- 
hospitaller was slain by that sword; it has, this day, slain his slayer, Gas- 
ton de Blondeville. The prior of St. Mary’s was bis accomplice. Punish 
the guilty: release the innocent. Give me rest!’ The king, as was said, 
had now sufficiently recovered from his surprise, to demand proof of the 
prior’s guilt; on which the vision answered, ‘ I will call up one who may no 
more deceive.’ It is said that the king’s courage here failed, and he called out 
‘ Forbear!’ * Recal your warrant, then,’ demanded the spectre, solemnly, 
‘ ere it be too late to save an innocent man.’ At that moment the matin 
bell sounded. ‘ My time is short,’ said the vision; ‘if he perish for my sake, 
he shall not fall alone. Be warned!—While these words still vibrated on 
his ear, the king again heard the chant from the chapel, and knew that 
they were performing the second requiem, ‘ I am summoned,’ said the 
vision; ‘my bed is in darkness; the worm is my sister; yet my hope—’ 
The king, on looking up, saw only the dim countenance of the knight; 
his form had disappeared: in the next moment the face too had passed 
away. But who may speak the horror of the king, when, in its place, he 
beheld that of the baron, but as in death; an expression of solemnity and 
suffering overspread his visage, and the king heard the words:—‘ my guilt 
was my doom; I shall behold you no more. The prisoner is innocent. 
The prior of St. Mary’s is gone to his account. Bewarned!’ At these 
words, cold drops stood on the king’s forehead, and his eyes remained 
fixed on the vacant air where the countenance of the baron had just ap- 
peared. At the same instant, these words of the distant requiem rose on 
his ear: ‘I go unto the dark lane that is covered with the mist of death— 
a land of misery and darkness, where is the shadow of death, and no order. 
The eye of man may no more behold me.’ ” 


In the conclusion of the tale, by the intervention of su- 
pernatural means, we are conducted to the grave of the mur- 
dered man, of whom so much inquiry had been made in 


As the plot thickens the author seems to become weary of 
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vain. When the grave-digger came to the spot where the 
spectre had appeared, he was surprised that “ one so lit- 
tle ancient should have no name nor date, nor inscription 
of any kind, on his tomb.” ‘There were some standing by, 
we are informed, who could have told that it had not always 
been thus. On raising the stone, they found a coffin bearing 
this inscription: “ Reginald de Folville, knight-hospitaller of 
St. John, slain in a wood of Ardenne, rests here!” 

If the merchant had pointed out this spot, he would have 
given some evidence that de Folville was murdered, as he 
had affirmed, and much trouble might have been saved— 
but then we should have had no ghosts! 

We transcribe one more passage, in order to show what 
Mrs. Radcliffe could do when she chose to throw off the un- 
couth style of an ignorant age. Speaking of the bright illu- 
sions of youth, she breaks out in the following beautiful 
strain: 


«¢ All in its season, comes the noontide ray, and melts the beauteous vi- 
sions of the morning ; all in its season comes the evening ray, when length- 
ened shadows fall on the long landscape—when the purple cloud loses its 
golden edge, and the world below sinks into shade, which jieads again to 
the bright tints of dawn—to the brighter, oh! how much brighter tints of 
a cloudless and limitless dawn! Are we, who would derange this order, 
and cast the hue of twilight before the morning or the noontide sun, better 
sighted than the Wisdom and the Beneficence which have ordained it 
otherwise? We may watch and regulate—to do this is our duty; and let us 
neither omit it by careless or total indulgence, nor spare our vigilance by 
total prescription—gradually we may prepare the mind for the great truths 
that time will cast over the thousand hues of hope and joyance; and gra- 
dually a sense of the vanity and nothingness of this fleeting part of an 
eternal existence, instead of being melancholy, will be a complacent per- 
ception, more than reccnciling us to the shortness of its imperfect joys, 
and deeply consoling us for its sorrows.” —p. 130. 
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For the Port Folio. 
BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


THE very interesting account of the conspiracy of this 
wretch and major André, which was given in the Jast num- 
ber of this journal, has awakened some inquiries as to his 
career, subsequent to his defection from the cause of his 
country. For this abortive attempt, it is said that he received 
5000/., the rank of a brigadier-general, and the pay of a colo- 
nel, in the British service. Something more than this, we 
apprehend, was stipulated; because in a List of the places , 
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pensions, and sinecures, payable out of the British Civil List, 
published in 1820, the following entry appears: ‘“* ARNOLD; 
Edward Shippen, James Robertson, George & Matilda, 50001.” 
General Washington was very anxious to exchange André 
for his accomplice; and it is to be regretted that general Clin- 
ton did not accept this proposition. An amiable and accom- 
lished man, whose only fault arose from a mistaken notion 
of duty, might have been spared, and the gallows would not 
have been defrauded of what had long been its due. It is 
not a little surprising that the British officers should have 
submitted to serve with a man so notoriously despicable; yet 
in this instance, their hatred of the Americans overcame the 
proud feelings which distinguish the military character. They 
welcomed him to their tents, and under Ais command they 
carried on a war of destruction through Azs native fields. He 
was sent into Virginia with 1500 men. He landed at Richmond, 
where he destroyed all the stores, and thence proceeded to 
Portsmouth, where he committed further havoc. When lord 
Cornwallis arrived in that section, he despatched Arnold to 
New York, and thus this fortunate traitor escaped the ca- 
pitulation of the British army. He was engaged in an enter- 
prise against New London, where he destroyed several ves- 
sels, sixty dwelling houses, and eighty stores. Soon after this, 
he embarked with his family, on board an armed vessel, for 
Europe. This ship sprung a-leak, and he was glad to quit 
her for a merchantman, in which he had the good fortune to 
escape capture, although most of the crew were taken. The 
traitor was received at the British court and admittcd into 
some good company. After the peace, he embarked for 
Nova Scotia, to take up a grant of land. It is said, that his 
situation here was by no means comfortable, and he at length 
quitted it, to avoid the consequences of a charge of perjury. 
He sailed for a port in the West Indies, and was captured 
on his voyage by the French. He found means to escape in 
some very extraordinary manner. He is represented as ha- 
ving rendered some important services to sir Charles Grey, 
when commanding on that station. He returned once more to 
England, where he was generally despised. It is said that 
he secured a pension for his wife, and we have seen how far 
his children profit from the loss of his honour. He died at 
his house in Gloucester-place, London, June 15th, 1801. 
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THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. A NEW SONG. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Tune, “ Through all the Employments of life.” 


Oh! Learning’s a very fine thing, 
As also is wisdom and knowledge, 
For a man is as great as a king, 
If he has but the airs of a college. 
And now-a-days all must admit, 
In LEARNING we're wondrously favour’d, 
For you scarce o’er your window can spit, 
But some learned man is beslaver’d! 


Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


We'll all of us shortly be doom’d 
To part with our plain understanding, 
For 1NTELLECT now has assumed 
An attitude truly commanding! 
All ranks are so dreadfully wise, 
Common sense is set quite at defiance, 
And the child for its porridge that cries, 
Must cry in the language of Science. 
Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


The WEAvER it surely becomes, 
To talk of his web’s involution, 
For doubtless the hero of thrums 
Is a member of some institution; 
He speaks of supply and demand, 
With the airs of a great legislator, 
And almost can tell you off-hand, 


That the smaller is less than the greater! 
Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


The Tartor, in cutting his cloth, 
Will speak of the true conic section, 
And no tailor is now such a Goth 
But he talks of his trade’s genuflection! 
If you laugh at his bandy-legg’d clan, 
He calls it unhandsome detraction, 
And cocks up his chin like a man, 
Though we know that he’s only a fraction! 
Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &ec. 


The BLAcKsMITH ’midst cinders and smoke, 
Whose visage is one of the dimmest, 

His furnace profoundly will poke, 

With the air of a practical chemist; 
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Poor Vulcan has recently got 
A lingo that’s almost historic, 
And can tell you that iron is hot, 
Because it is fill’d with caloric! 


Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


The MaAsoy, in book-learned tone, 

Describes in the very best grammar 
The resistance that dwells inthe stone, 

And the power that resides in the hammer; 
For the son of the trowel and hod 

Looks as big as the Frog in the Fable, 
While he talks in a jargon as odd 

As his brethren the builders of Babel! 

Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


The CossBier who sits at your gate 

Now pensively points his hog’s bristle, 
Though the very same cobbler of late 

O’er his work used to sing and to whistle; 
But cobbling’s a paltry pursuit 

For a man of polite education— 
His works may be trod under foot, 

Yet he’s one of the Lords of Creation! 

Sing, tol de rol Jol, &c. &c, 


Oh! learning’s a very fine thing! 
It almost is treason to doubt it— 
Yet many of whom I could sing, 
Perhaps might be as well without it! 
And without it my days I will pass, 
For to me it was ne’er worth a dollar, 
And I don’t wish to look like an Ass 
By trying to talk like a Scuoxar! 
Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


Let schoolmasters bother their brains 

In their dry and their musty vocation; 
But what can the rest of us gain 

By meddling with such botheration? 
We cannot be very far wrong, 

If we live like our fathers before us, 
Whose LEearninc went round in the song, 


And whose cares were dispelled in the Cuorvs. 
Singing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c 
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MYNHEER WERTER’S FIRST INTERVIEW 
WITH CHARLOTTE VERSIFIED. 


WERTER LoQUITUR. 


HavincG promised to call, 
In my way to the ball, 
For Miss Charlotte, the Bailly of Walheim’s fair daughter, 
I went, unawares, 
Down the back-kitchen stairs, 
And ’twas thus the sweet soul was employ’d when I caught her: 
Like cats in a gutter 
For thick bread and butter 
Six children were squeaking around her; while she 
With such grace cut each slice, 
That I found in a trice 
She had cut a large slice from the heart of poor me! 


She blush’d with confusion 
(I vow she’d no rouge on,) 

And swore ’twas a bore in that trim to be found: 
"Twas shocking! ’twas frightful! 
I vow’d ’twas delightful— 

{ bow’d, and she curtsied quite down to the ground. 
Such beautv! such grace: 
Such a figure and face! 

Such a tongue too! she chatter’d, nineteen to the dozen, 
About poets and cooks, 
Pictures, housemaids, and books, 

And her uncles and aunts, and her ninety-ninth cousin! 


We soon reach’d the ball-room, 
(Twas rather a small room) 

But, oh! the orchestra was simple and modest! 
Two fiddles, one fife! 
Twas all spirit and life, 

‘Though the dancers, Lord help ” em! were some of the oddest. 
“* Hands across, ma’ am’”’—*“* You’ re out, sir” — 
** Mind what you’re about, sire” 

Charlotte whisper’d: “ Just wait till we get to the bottom,— 
** We’re the best of the party, 
“* Then, Werter, my hearty, 

‘© We'll waltz and astonish the natives, ’od rot ’em.” 


We waltz! and behold her, 
Her head on my shoulder, 





Cheeks meeting, eyes greeting, hearts beating, and thus 
twist her and twirl her, 
And whisk her and whirl her— 
We whirl round the room till the room whirls round us! 
Nor seeing, nor hearing, 
The lights disappearing, 
Abandon’d to all the soft charms of the waltz, sir! 
Oh! had you a wife, 
Let her waltz all her life, 
But be sure you waltz with her yourself—mind, that’s all, sir! 
How it thunder’d and lightened; 
The ladies were frighten’d, 
And thought it a sin to dance jigs in bad weather: 
Said Charlotte, ** I wonder 
“* They’re frighten’d at thunder! 
** But since they won’t dance, we’ll play forfeits together.” 
Next, we stole to the casement 
Where mute with amazement, 
We stared at the moon a full hour by a stop-clock! 
But, at length, when she spoke, 
’T was the finishing stroke 


To the great work of love, though she merely said-—* Klop- 
stock!”’* p* 


— 
a 


From the Monthly Review. 


Brambletye House; or Cavaliers and Roundheads: a Novel. 
By one of the authors of the“ Rejected Addresses.” 3 Vols. 
8vo. 1/. 11s.6d. London. Colburn. 1826. 


Turis is a historical novel, one of those adaptations of real 
names to fictitious acts which have been made so popular in 
our day. It would be idle to dispute that a style which has 
given such obvious evidence of public approval has no right 
to be approved of. Yet we must be allowed to say, that there 
is a time for popularity as for all other things; that what is 
well received from the hands of one individual may be under 
extremely different circumstances when presented by another; 


* Should any objection be taken to the rhyme, or rather, the no rhyme 
of Slopclock and K lopstock, it is requested that it may be overlooked in 
favour of the reason. K lopstock is the identical name pronounced by Char- 
lotte, for which no other could, with propriety, be substituted. Had the 
name been Klopstick, we might have contrived to make it jingle with mop- 
stick; but Klopstock—the thing is impossible. 

AUGUST, 1826.—No, 286.—15 


Brambletye House. . Cae 
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and that even of excellence men may grow weary in the 
course of years. 

It is our theory that the most difficult form in which fic- 
tion can come before the eye, for either interest or instruction, 
is the historical. Among the many paths in which the mind 
can be pleasantly beguiled, that most demanding peculiar 
powers is the one in which we cannot take a step without 
being reminded that we are treading upon fictitious ground, 
What is the immediate impression on the reader who finds 
himself in the midst of a novel hearing the names of Crom- 
well, Charles, Ireton, Blake, and the whole crowd of per- 
sonages that have figured in actual existence, and whose ha- 
bits, and characters, and actions, are already as distinctly and 
rigidly before us in recollection as their effigies on their tomb- 
stones? That some degree of novel interest may be wrought 
out of those strongly shaped and steadily fixed characters, is 
unquestionable. But it must be by fancying them others 
than they are, by giving them passions which they never 
possessed, or never suffered to engross them, by interpola- 
ting their actual transactions with unreal episodes, by throw- 
ing round them that sort of haze which partially magnifies or 
conceals the true figure, and enwraps it with a colour of its 
own. And what is all this operation, but the very one which 
gives interest to pure romance? Or what is the attempt to 
combine this shadowy and susceptible covering with the solid 
and untractable stature of the true historic personage, but a 
struggle against nature, to be carried through by nothing but 
distinguished ability? When the imagination is to be the 
great holder of the mind, why not give it the field open for 
its enchantment? Why not give it the power of creating the 
shapes that it is to clothe with splendour and beauty?’ Why 
place us where we feel at every step that we are walking be- 
tween the walls of history, and are roused from some “ de- 
licious dream or lofty reverie,” by striking against those ob- 
stacles of registered names and actions which force us to feel 

at the moment that we are “ walking in a vain shadow and 
disquieting ourselves in vain?” 

Fully desiring to see the historical novel sustained in the 
eminence to which it has been lately raised, we would have 
no powers forced into the vineyard which are inadequate to 
its cultivation. ‘The deserved celebrity of the Scotch novels 
must not be a lure on this occasion. The animation, various 
knowledge, and picturesque power of those novels, are un- 
deniable. But even their success was not unassisted by qua~ 
lities less observable. The author had adopted the honour of 
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his country for his theme. The clanship, the close connection 
of Scottish genealogy, the nationality of the most national 
fragment of society upon earth, were all displayed; and thus 
naturally enlisted in the service of the national writer, every 
Campbell, or Macalpine, or Macgregor, the whole host of 
kinsmanship, whom neither north nor south, east nor west, 
can separate, who were one at the pole and the line, at Cana- 
da and Canton, felt himself honoured by the narrative of his 
ancestral name, and bound by that not ungenerous tie to the 
triumph of the narrator. The volumes, buoyant of themselves, 
were borne down to popularity on a swelling tide of manly 
and inexhaustible recollections, 

The various interests, the more immediate and stirring 
life, and the broken up recollections of Englishmen, forbid this 
career in our country. The voice of the minstrel by the way 
side must be lost in the tumult of politics and war, and the 
rush of commerce with her thousand wheels. 

In Ireland, the crush of all the ancient families, the scat- 
tered kindreds, divided through the earth, not, like the pros- 
perous Scotch, always looking to an opulent return, but dri- 
ven out as rebels, and lingering abroad in endless abandon- 
ment and exile, extinguished the national sympathy with the 
brilliant hazards and desperate sacrifices of the ages past. 
Where are the names of the great Irish chieftains who fought 
against the overwhelming power of England from the days 
of the Second Henry down to those of Charles?—a long suc- 
cession of heroic minds and sinewy strength, exercised in the 
fiercest and most unremitting warfare perhaps ever recorded; 
—a conflict perpetual, or luiled for the moment only to burst 
out like a checked cataract, with more sweeping and magni- 
ficent devastation. In whose veins does the blood of the Ti- 
rowen or the Desmond now run; or what more than the name 
survives in some diminished and reluctant resident in his 
disturbed country, or in some courtly and glittering appen- 
dage to the pomps of England! 

The style of those historic novels was new; for all of their 
school had been buried and forgotten years before. There 
is an intrinsic charm in novelty. Men delight to see a fresh 
vigour roused out of what they have thought an incapable soil. 
‘The Scotch writer was the discoverer of a mine; and the first 
precious fragment that the discoverer brings up has a higher 
value in the eye of public curiosity, than all the wealth that all 
his successors shall draw to the surface by their hardy toil. 
We wish to see the author of the Waverley novels long 
adorning the literature of his nation. But we wish to see no 
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inferior wasting his faculties on a style, in which he must 
have perpetual obstacles from repulsive fact, or unmanagea- 
ble and unchangeable opinion. 

The novel before us is clever; it has spirit, graceful know- 
ledge, and from time to time vivid conception. But it has 
the great misfortune of strong resemblance to a model, and 
that model the one of all others most habitually before the 
public. In all things imitation is unpopular. It disappoints 
us in the topic, for it adds nothing to our intellectual riches; 
it disappoints us in the man, for it at once impeaches his 
power of producing any thing original, and compels us to 
regret that if the task were to be done it was not done by 
the more accustomed mind. It is an acknowledged sign of 
weakness, and of that most disastrous weakness in which 
even the writer himself despairs of his own capability. We 
should have welcomed with more congratulation the hum- 
blest original work that “ one of the authors of the Rejected 
Addresses” could produce, than the most dexterous copy 
that he could mould on the work of another. We must hope, 
for the honour of romance, that he has not pledged himself 
to the evil spirit of imitation for all time to come; that ha- 
ving begun with it, he is not to condemn himself to the same 
inextricable chain; and that we are not to see the atithorship 
of the ** Rejected Addresses,” at once the letter and the spi- 
rit of his performances, until the pen drops from his hand. 

The story of Brambletye House is protracted to the pre- 
scribed length of three volumes, of unusual dimensions. But 
it is sufficiently distinct for a brief analysis. The scene lies 
in England and Flanders, and the time reaches from the 
latter part of Cromwell’s reign through a portion of that of 
Charles the Second. It opens with the preparations of sir 
John Compton, a gallant and opulent cavalier, for a rising 
in favour of the exiled family. The plot is discov ered, and 
sir John escapes to Flanders. His boy Jocelyn, the hero of 
the tale, is taken prisoner, immured in the Gate-House at 
Westminster, and also escapes to Flanders. They make their 
way to the.court of Charles, where the profligate and plea- 
sant king is seen in full gayety and beggary. Charles is 
restored, and sir John brings with him a Dutch mistress, 
whom he marries, and who squanders his money. Jocelyn 
had fallen in love with a handsome Dutch girl, whom he 
ceases to love in consequence of meeting with miss Julia 
Strickland, the mysterious daughter of the earl of North- 
ampton. They are married, the generous Dutch woman 
giving them a fortune. Sir John’s lady is discovered to have 
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a previous husband living; he is freed of course, and the old 
confidante in whom the family secrets were deposited blows 
up Brambletye House, and the tragedy ends like a melo- 
drame. 

We shall now make a few extracts from this novel, less 
with reference to its continued story than to the more charac- 
teristic portions of its description. The mansion from which 
it takes its name is thus announced: 


‘¢ Brambletye, or as it is termed in Doomsday Book, Branbertie House, 
the point to which the parliament-troops were directing their march, 
stands upon the extreme borders of Ashdown Forest, in the county of 
Sussex. After the Conquest it became the property of the earl of Mor- 
tain and Cornwall, forming part of the barony then conferred upon him, 
and subsequently denominated the Honour of the Eagle. Passing into 
possession of the Audehams, the Saint Clares, and several others, it came 
into the occupaticy of the Comptons towards the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century; and from the arms of that family impaling those of Spen- 
cer, still remaining over the principaj entrance, with the date 1631, in a 
lozenge, it is conjectured that the old moated edifice, which had hitherto 
formed the residence of the proprietors, was abandoned in the reign of 
James the First, by sir Henry Compton, who built the extensive and solid 
baronial mansion, commonly known by the name of Brambletye House. 
This massive structure, owing to one of those freaks of fortune which 
will be explained in the following pages, is now a mass of ivy-covered 
ruins, though two centuries have not elapsed since its first stone was laid: 
while the venerable moated house in its vicinity remains in probably little 
worse condition than when it was deserted by sir Henry. 

‘* From their undaunted courage and inflexible loyalty to the Stuarts, 
the Comptons had been heavy sufferers, both in purse and person, during 
the eventful progress of the civil wars. The earl of Northampton, the 
head of the family, and nephew to sir Henry, the presumed builder of Bram- 
bletye, had four sons, officers under him, whereof three charged in the field 
at the battle of Hopton Heath, and the eldest, lord Compton, was wound- 
ed. The earl himself, refusing to take quarter from the rascally Round- 
heads, as he indignantly termed them, even when their swords were at bis 
throat, was put to death in the same battle; and the successor to his title. 
with one of his brothers, finally accompanied the royal family in their 
exile, as dame Laurence had truly stated.”—I, pp. 41—43. 


Sir John Compton, the present owner, had been spared by 
Cromwell’s Committee of Confiscation, and now lived in more 
than the usual opulence of the cavaliers of his time. But 
that extraordinary and absurd attachment to prejudice, which 
made the freeborn gentlemen of England, and of those the 
most independent, partizans of the vacillating and despotic 
government of the Stuarts, had embarked this jovial person- 
age in a deep conspiracy against the government. His house 
was made the place of concealment for arms and the rendez- 
vous of the party. The novel opens with some of those pre- 
parations, which are well described. But Cromwell was not 
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a man to sleep while treason was awake, and the conspiracy 
was, like a hundred others detected. Colonel Lilburne was 
sent with a troop of horse to arrest sir John, and take posses- 
sion of the house. This is accomplished without difficulty 
in part, for sir John, who is absent hunting, escapes. The 
soldiery now sit down to the “ feast of fat things,” which 
has been provided for the knight and his fellow sportsmen; 
and while they are in the midst of their grim festivity the 
future hero of the tale appears. 


** The whole assemblage having simultaneously risen at this notice, he 
cried out in a loud voice,—‘ His highness the lord protector!’—when the 
cans were lustily quaffed, and the triple shout that followed was uttered 
with a stentorian clamour that shook the dust from the rafters of the great 
hall, and reverberated hollowly from the surrounding chambers of Bram- 
bletye, 

** Scarcely were the company reseated, when their attention was sud- 
denly drawn to the music balcony that overhung the hall, by the appari- 
tion of a beautiful youth, apparently not more than twelve or fourteen 
years of age, whose whole face reddened, and his dark eyes flashed with 
an angry surprise, as he gazed down upon the assemblage below him. He 
was habited in a close green dress, embroidered with black bugles: his 
cap, of the same hue, was surmounted by along heron’s feather, and being 
worn on one side, disclosed the black ringlets that hung down to his neck: 
he had a bow in his hand; and a belt of black leather, studded with brass 
bosses, supported a small quiver at his back. So sudden and strange was 
his appearance, that the clatter of the hall was utterly suspended for a few 
seconds, while the company looked up at him, as if waiting some expla- 
nation of his intentions, in thus presenting himself to their notice. This 
silence the youth was the first to break, by exclaiming in a loud voice, 
and with some arrogance of manner,—‘ Where is my father, and who are 
ye that make such an uproar in his hall?’ 

* And prithee, who are you, my pretty page,’ replied the colonel, ‘ and 
who is the father that owns so dapper a Robin Hood?’ 

« My name is Jocelyn,’ resumed the youth, with an indignant air; ‘ and 
I am the only son of sir John Compton.’ 

‘ Why then, my dainty little bowman,’ retorted the colonel, ‘ I am sorry 
to state that you have a malignant and a traitor for your father.’ | 

‘ Thou art a liar and a knave to say it!’ exclaimed the boy in a rage, 
and, quick as thought, fixing an arrow to his bow, he drew it to the head, 
and launched it with a twang at the colonel, who luckily drew suddenly 
back, so that the weapon missed its aim, but stuck quivering in the wall, 
close behind him. Every thing was uproar in an instant, and a dozen 
pistols were levelled at the balcony; but the commanding officer, striking 
them down with his sabre, exclaimed; ‘ By heavens! I will cut off the 
first arm that pulls a trigger! for shame, comrades, for shame! shall we, 
who fear not the bravest of men, make war upon a child?—Beshrew me!’ 
he continued, resuming his usual smile, ‘ the Jad is a good marksman, 
and a true, and his spirit likes me well. A toward young Dreadnought, 
{ warrant me, and a genuine chip of the old biock.’ 

‘ Rather the venomous spawn of the old malignant,’ cried cornet Ax- 
tell, ‘ who will try his sting again if he escape scot-free from this attempt. 
The young assassin has slunk away, but let us seek and seize him, and 
draw his teeth before his bite becomes more dangerous.’ ”—I, pp. 79—&2 
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From the activity of the conspirators, this boy becomes 
of importance enough to be taken to London as a sort of hos- 
tage. Lilburne, who is decribed as a rough but good-hu- 
moured soldier, and high in the protector’s confidence, leads 
him to Hampton-Court, where Cromwell then kept his state. 
The grand levée of the protector is well described: 


‘¢ On the day appointed for the reception, colonel Lilburne joined the 
train, determined to render in person an account of the manner in which 
he had executed his commission at Brambletye, and demand instructions 
as to the disposal of his charge, whom he was induced to take with him 
in the generous hope that his youth, beauty, and spirited demeanour, 
might influence the protector to give an order for his liberation, With 
many cautions to Jocelyn to repress his petulance, and preserve silence 
and respect before his highness, they proceeded together in a carriage to 
Hampton-court, around whose gates were stationed detachments of the 
protector’s body guard, and of other favourite regiments, both foot 
and horse; most of them stern looking veterans, whose scarred and war- 
worn countenances offered a striking contrast to the gorgeous freshness of 
the iron and scarlet in which they were arrayed, for they had been sup- 
plied with new uniforms on the occasion. The band consisted only of 
twelve trumpets, which were sounded from time to time, when any per- 
son of sufficient dignity to merit a salute arrived at the gate. In the court- 
yard stood the halberdiers, or wardens of the tower, their captain hold- 
ing a standard exhibiting the protector’s arms, surmounted with banners 
and bannerols. By their side were the domestic servants of the house- 
hold; those of sir Oliver Fleming, the master of the ceremonies; and 
the guard of sir Gilbert Pickering, the lord chamberlain, armed with 
halberts, and liveried in gray coats welted with black velvet. Passing 
through this file of attendants, the company were ushered up stairs as they 
arrived, and introduced by the proper officers into the presence-chamber, 
whose walls were hung with such maps, plans, and printed statistical ta- 
bles as might befit the residence of an enlightened sovereign and politician. 
Around the room were standing many of those warriors whose names had 
been rendered illustrious by their exploits in the late wars, most of whom, 
in compliment to the fashionable alarm of the moment, were equipped in 
complete or partial armour, as if rather attending a council of officers in 
a tent than a peaceful levee in a palace. Some of the junior officers, 
whose coats of mail covered with buff had not, even in those days, cost 
less than thirty or forty pounds, and who seemed to think they might as- 
sume a little foppery, now that the general himself affected the splendour 
of a court, had endeavoured to give their military garb a more dressy and 
drawing room appearance, by fringing the sleeves and collar of their lea- 
thern doublets with expensive point lace. Others had gold or plated 
buckles to their shoulder-belts, and gay sword-knots of silk ribbon; but 
the far greater part, although so scrupulously complete in their martial 
appointments as to satisfy the most finical martinet, rejected the smallest 
decoration, and fully justified the averment of the cavalier song——~ 


‘ They’ll not allow such pride it brings, 

Nor favours in hats, nor no such things, 

They’ll convert all rikbons to Bible-strings, 
Which nobody can deny.’ 


Grave, orderly, and decorous as was their general mien and deportment, 
they appeared by the rough unpolished hardihood of their aspect, to be 
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rather qualified for the camp than the court, and to merit the character 
they have received from a contemporary historian, who designates them 
as ‘ Sword grandees, that better became a fray than a feast.’—I, pp. 200 
—204. 


These scenes, which are sufficiently accurate, derive a new 
and peculiar interest from their connection with the most 
illustrious of all epic names since Homer. Milton’s muse had 
grown up among such sights; and the grave pomp of the 
guard chamber, the stern grandeur and solemn courage of 
those iron troops of the protectorate were not lost upon him 
who was yet to be the bard of the warring angels. Even 
Cromwell himself, the most repulsive, yet among the noblest 
figures of sovereignty that ever ruled a nation, may have 
largely administered to those splendid and saddened contem- 
plations that make the picture of majesty in the Paradise 
Lost. The faded cheek, the clouded brow, the mind loaded 
with the care of mighty monarchy, the shape not altogether 
shorn of its original brightness, the daring and settled spirit, 
yet not insensible to touches of sudden feeling, “ tears such 
as angels shed;” bring us back powerfully to the great usurper 
of the English throne. Not that Milton to the last did not 
feel a republican homage for the vigorous and stately quali- 
ties which in Cromwell’s early career fixed all eyes upon him 
as the leading star of freedom; nor that in any period of the 
poet’s life he would have depicted him as bearing any evil 
similitude to the enemy of man. But the Paradise Lost was 
written at a time Cromwell’s sceptre had been trampled under 
foot, when his glory had vanished like a dream, and all that 
was left of his character was the troubled life, the inflexible 
resolve, the blasted ambition, and the magnificent despair. 


‘It had been expected that bis highness would upon this occasion wear 
the sumptuous robe of purple velvet, and display the Bible, sword, and 
sceptre, with which he had been invested at bis solemn inauguration in 
Westminster Hall a short time before; but as he had assumed these ‘ phy- 
lacteries and fringes of state,’ in conformity with the wishes of others 
rather than his own, he discarded them the moment they had answered 
the purposes of their temporary assumption. Few would have judged from 
his present habiliments that he had so recently refused the title of king, 
and fewer still that he retained the power of one; for he was attired with 
an almost fastidious plainness, in a black cloth cloak, doublet, and hose, 
with velvet facings and buttons. Not a single article of expense or luxury 
could be detected about his person, unless we may designate as such a 
pair of black silk high stockings, and satin roses of the same hue in his 
shoes; nor had he any mark of authority, save that he wore his hat, which 
was broad brimmed, with alow conical crown. His eyes were spritely 
blood-shot, and in the projecting veins of his sanguine and swoln, yet 
somewhat melancholy face, were to be traced the evidences of a fiery and 
passionate temperament, tamed down by along course of religious and 
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moral discipline. There was an inclination to rubicundity in his nose, an 
inexhaustible subject of ridicule for the lampooners and ballad-writers of 
the opposite party; and a large wart upon his forehead, which had not 
been forgotten in the warfare of personal scurrility. His partially griz- 
zled hair hung in slight curls to his shoulders, and his collar, turaed down 
and scolloped at the edges, disclosed the upper part of his throat, which 
was thick and muscular. From the hardships of many years’ service, there 
was a degree of coarseness in his face, but his head was so shaped as to 
give him a commanding and intellectual air, while his genera] appearance 
was such as to stamp a conviction upon the beholder, that he was truly the 
master-spirit of his age.” —I, pp. 204—206. 


We are now brought into contact with two personages 
who ought not to have been touched upon, unless the author 
was inclined to indulge us with them on a larger scale; Mil- 
ton and Andrew Marvel, like two figures on a mantel-piece, 
the mere furniture of a shelf. — 


‘* Following this conductor, they were ushered into a spacious and no- 
ble library, whose shelves were closely filled with books. At the upper 
end, before a desk, on which were several folio volumes, two gentlemen 
were seated, one of whom was writing from the dictation of his companion. 
The latter, who was rather below the middle size, wearing his light brown 
hair parted at the foretop, and hanging down on either side of his singu- 
larly comely and majestic countenance, took not the smallest notice of 
them as they passed, but continued dictating. His amanuensis, a strong- 
set figure, with a round face, cherry cheeks, hazel eyes, and brown hair, 
bowed to them with a cheerful smile as they walked through into an inner 
apartment, but did not speak. These were the immortal Milton, Latin 
secretary to the protector, and who had now been for some time bliad; 
and the scarcely less illustrious Andrew Marvel, recently appointed his 
assistant; men worthy to sit enthroned in that costly library, and to be 
surrounded by the great and kindred intellects of the world: men who 
have become the certain heirs of never-dying faine, while, with one or 
two exceptions, the crowd of nobles and grandees that thronged the ad- 
joining saloon, have passed rapidly away into irredeemable oblivion.” — 
I, pp. 213, 214. 


Jocelyn, after being confined in the Gate-House, is turned 
out, through the rather improbable device of personating a 
tragedy queen, whom the jailor, in his drunken horror of all 
irregularity, drives, whip in hand, beyond his precincts. 
Serjeant Whitaker, an old dependant of the family, meets 
this metamorphosed boy in the streets, and after some addi- 
tional and trifling adventures, they both arrive at Ostend. 
There sir John is met, still the jovial cavalier, who leads his 
son to Bruges, the residence of Charles. In the court of this 
royal exile, as all the world knows, profiigacy and penury 
existed in very large portions, and Charles is described, with 
but slight diminution of the colours of history, the handsome, 
lively, witty, and unprincipled personage that England after- 
wards found him; signally devoted to his own indulgences, 
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and, like men so devoted, signally careless of the interests 
and honour of others. But with personal licentiousness in 
this court, there was extensive and continued treachery. 
Cromwell, who had his agents in every court, could not be 
expected to neglect that of his rival king; and the principal 
traitor is at length discovered to be a captain Manning. Some 
difficulty arising about the right of execution, causes the 
traitor to be sent, under a guard of cavaliers, to a castle near 
Cologne, which the author by a plusquam-poetic labour of 
fancy, thinks extremely like a colossal figure of ‘“* Cybele 
weeping for the loss of Atys in the midst of the laughing 
plains of Phrygia.” This may possibly be pardoned to a 
translator of Theocritus, but to him alone. 

Sir John and his son remain at the foot of the rock, to in- 
vestigate the picturesque progress of the escort ascending to 
the castle on its brow. The catastrophe occurs while they 
are gazing on this luxuriant Rhenish scene. 


‘** Some of the steep banks, which in this part shelved rapidly down to 
the river, were planted with vines, others were tufted with variegated 
flowering shrubs, underwood, and trees; every slope was richly coloured 
with vegetation, except the causeway beneath the rock; this was strewed 
with buge naked fragments detached from the cliffs above, some of which 
had rolled into the river and formed little craggy islands, around whose 
base the rapid waters were flashing and brawling. Every projecting height 
of the river’s upward course was surmounted by some ancient castle or 
embowered convent; the walls, towers, and churches of Cologne glittered 
at a little distance before them; beyond were the fertile plains of Cleves; 
behind them was the rich champaign of Juliers, and the whole landscape 
was lighted up and enlivened by a cloudless summer’s sun.” —I, pp. 372, 
373. 


Here Manning is slain by one of the escort. 


‘* As the carriage was stayed for a few minutes to relieve the horses, 
the captive was seen to put out his head and look upwards, as if to ascer- 
tain the nature of the prison in which he was to be immured; nor could 
Jocelyn, with all his abhorrence of his offence, suppress a-feeling of sym- 
pathetic commiseration, as he saw the wretched man again drawn forward 
towards his solitary dungeon. The road now becoming impracticable for 
carriages, he was obliged to alight that he might prosecute the remainder 
of the way on foot; when two or three cavaliers advanced to a salient crag, 
and waved their hats to sir John and his son below, who stood up and re- 
turned the salute. Renewing their march, they were now seen to pass 
beneath the arches of two fortified outworks, and at last the whole party 
gained the narrow parapet at the summit, which fronted tbe principal en- 
trance to the castle, and around which the rock had been perpendicularly 
scarped. The massive gates were thrown open, when just as sir John and 
his son expected to see the procession enter, they saw the flash of a pistol, 
whose report they almost instantly heard, followed by a dismal shriek. At 
the same moment the miserable captive, lifting up his manacled hands im 
the air, was seen to stagger backwards to the edge of the parapet, over 
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whose precipice he fell, and rolling headlong down the shelving projection 
at its base, was dashed and tossed from crag to crag, until he fell with an 
appalling splash into the river below. Ina few seconds his mangled re< 
mains were whirled along, before the eyes of sir John and Jocelyn, the 
furious waters seeming to be in fierce pursuit of the prey, with whose 
blood they were already discoloured. A cry of horror burst from Jocelyn 
at the sight, and even his father, better used to scenes of death, and little 
disposed to pity the fate of a traitor and a friend to the Roundheads, could 
not help being affected by such an awful and unexpected catastrophe.” — 
I, pp. 374—-376. 


Jocelyn is sent to Paris to complete his education, and 
there is distinguished for the remarkable beauty of his per- 
son and his skill in military exercises. Louis XIV, then in 
the palmy state of his life and throne, gives a tournament in 
the Place de Carousel, in which Jocelyn appears as the 
squire of sir Guy Narborough, an English knight and fa- 
mous tilter. The recollections of Ivanhoe are unluckily forced 


forward here; but the author has given us a showy and spi- 
rited scene. 


“ There were now but two combatants left, whose conflict was therefore 
anticipated with a deeper and more condensed interest. The Bohemian 
baron, a man of large stature, and who had shown that he possessed acti- 
vity commensurate with his strength, wore a dark steel armour, damas- 
cened all over with wavy lines of light blue, and enriched with gold bosses; 
his casque being surrounded with an open-mouthed dragon, but without 
device or feathers. Sir Guy Narborough was equipped in burnished steel, 
inlaid with gold, and his glittering helmet, in whose front was emblazoned 
his family motto, was tipped with a small plume of white feathers. Both 
had approved themselves proficients in every exercise of chivalry, and 
opinion seemed equally divided as to the probability of their success; for 
though the Bohemian had the advantage in personal vigour, his antagonist 
was considered to have better experience in these rude encounterings. 

‘© Attended by their respective squires, both parties had now taken their 
stations, when, at the sound of the trumpet, which was the signal for the 
charge, sir Guy’s spirited horse reared and leapt forward with such a sud- 
den spring, that he jerked the lance out of its rest, and accidentally stri- 
king it to the earth with his hoof, galloped forwards, as he had been ac- 
customed to do in former tiltings. No sooner had Jocelyn perceived the 
accident, than darting to the spot with a speed scarcely inferior to that of 
the animal, he snatched up the weapon and ran rapidly after sir Guy, who 
was at the same time checking his almost ungovernable steed, and looking 
round with extended hand to receive the lance. Taking an ungenerous 
advantage of this unguarded and defenceless moment, the Bohemian 
spurred forward, and tilting at him from the opposite side, just as sir Guy 
was leaning over towards the squire, easily unhorsed him, and threw him 
to the ground with considerable violence. Clamour and confusion instantly 
pervaded the whole assemblage, some calling out that it was a base blow, 
and ought not to be allowed; others supporting the Bohemian, and crying 
that it was good and warranted law of battle. Crofts had run up to assist 
sir Guy, who seemed to be sorely bruised, while Jocelyn, feeling the lance 
still in his hand, and wound up to one of his passionate impulses by his 10- 
digoation at such an unmanly attack, ran after the steed, which was still 
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earacoling wildly round the ring, seized the reigns, vaulted into the sad- 
dle, placed his lace in the rest, wheeled round, and called out to the Bo- 
hemian, in a loud and angry voice, to put himself upon his guard. 

* At this most unexpected renewal of the comest, silence was instantly 
restored; many, who were standing up, suddenly reseated themselves, and 
all awaited the issue with a breathless impatience. Although the baron 
had already shown that he was by no means a scrupulous antagonist, he 
would probably have declined the encounter with an opponent only half 
armed and unprovided with a casque of apy sort, but that the impetuosity 
and hostile demeanour of Jocelyn alluwed him no time for parley or com- 
promise. He therefore couched his weapon, and prepared for the onset. 
Jocelyn urged his horse to its full speed, and lowering bis head to the off- 
side of the animal’s neck as he approached, contrived to avoid the Bohe- 
main’s lance, at the same time directing his own so fortunately, that it fix- 
ed itself in the dragon’s mouth of his adversary’s helmet, dragging him 
backwards from his horse by the violence of the concussion, while the 
casque, wrenched from its fastenings as he fell to the earth, remained trans- 
fixed upon the lance.” —II, pp. 28—32. 


On this memorable triumph, Jocelyn becomes the “ observ- 
ed of all the observers,” and fallsin love. The object of his 
passion is rather imperfectly described by ‘two large, lus- 
trous, black eyes.’ He, however urges, his ardour no farther 
than silent admiration, and returns to England, where, by 
this time, Cromwell had died, Charles is restored, Sir John 
gone back to hunting, gout, and Brambletye house, with the 
sore incymbrance of a dutch skipper’s wife, whom he has ele- 
vated into Lady Compton. He returns to London, to make 
interest for some pecuniary relief to the estate, and gains ac- 
cess to the court through the celebrated Rochester, whose 
mansion is thus sketched: 


‘* At about two o’clock on the day after his arrival, he presented him- 
self at his lordship’s house, near the Bowling Alley, in Westminster. He 
was not yet risen, but as his servants expected every moment to hear his 
bell, he was invited to sit down in the ante-room. [n this apartment, he 
found aconsiderable company assembled, by whose conversation he diseo- 
vered, that the major portion consisted of calling-again duns waiting by 
appointment, and all in high expectation of touching their money, or receiv- 
ing a payment on account, for which purpose some of them had been for 
several hours in attendance. Among them, however, were others of a dif- 
ferent character; tradesmen, who considering inordinate profits a compen- 
sation for protracted payment, were come to tempt him with specimens of 
jewelry, plate, sword-handles and belts, rich ornaments, stuffs, hangings, 
and every description of costly gew-gaw. In an arm-chair a teacher of the 
guitar had fallen fast asleep, with his instrument in his hand; at his side a 
French dancing-master was relieving the time by rehearsing the Brans/les, 
a Parisian dance, if which he was to give instructions to his lordship; in 
one corner stood a thread-bare poet, reading over to himself, with prodi- 
gious interest, a copy of encomiastic verses, for which he expected some 
trifling honorarium; and in another was an artist, who, for the considera- 
tion of forty shillings, initiated his pupils in the mystery of folding napkins 
in eighteen different forms for the dinner-table, an accomplishment with 
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which his lordship had been so much struck, that he had determined to be- 
come his scholar in his own person, though it would seem to have been 
better adapted to some of his numerous servants.”—II, pp. 105—107. 


Jocelyn gets into a quarrel with one of the officers about 
the court in vindicating the queen, and finally makes his es- 
cape from the king’s displeasure to Holland, where he is re- 
ceived by an opulent Rotterdam merchant, whom he disco- 
vers to be the father of the lady with the ‘ large lustrous eyes.’ 
Beverning, the Dutchman, is described with great accuracy, 
and reminds us of Rubens’ potent burgomasters. 


“‘The apartment which be now entered was hung round with cabinet 
pictures of the Flemish and Dutch schools, and opened by a folding win- 
dow upon the flat-leaded roofs of the counting-houses. At this aperture, 
in an arm-chair of embroidered velvet, with a small desk and papers be- 
fore him, sate the Burgomaster, a portly, not to say a somewhat burly- 
looking, personage, attired in a green cap edged with lace, a flowered da- 
mask morning-gowwn lined with green silk, a tabbinet waistcoat, trunk-hose, 
and green velvet slippers His commanding height, his large and rather 
corpulent figure, his peaked grizzled beard, a certain appearance of rich- 
ness in his costume, and the sparkling of amagnificent diamond ring, which 
he wore upon the little finger of either hand, imparted a degree of gran- 
deur and superiority to ns look, which Jocelyn had little expected to con- 
template; and which in his estimation did but ill assort with the pipe in his 
mouth, (although it was a richly embossed meerschaum,) the silver spit- 
ting dish at his feet, and the burning turf in a little porcelain vase, which 
was to relume that pipe in case it should be extinguished. Stately, how- 
ever, as was his appearance, the expression of his countenance was good 
humoured, and his manner frank, even to familiarity. ‘ Aha! sir,’ he ex- 
claimed, speaking to Jocelyn in perfect good English—* this is what I like 
in a young man—smorgens vroeg, as the Mutch proverb goes,—to rise 
early is to double life. You see I have not opened your letter of introduc- 
tion; the hand-writing and seal of my excellent and wealthy friend Al- 
derman Staunton will ever be a sure passport to Adrian Beverning. I was 
clerk to his father upon London Bridge as early as the year but what 
signifies the date? You may see that time has taken me by the beard, a 
touch that turns every thing to grey, to show us that the evening of life is 
coming on. You would have been welcome, Sir, without the Alderman’s 
autograph, if there be truth in Seneca’s averment, that personal comeli- 
ness is a letter of recommendation, Even merit is enhanced by it: Petro- 
nius Arbiter was right.’ ‘ Gratior est pulchro veniens e corpore virtas.”’ 
You see, Sir, lam giving you credit before-hand, for when I look at you 
I can never believe you will justify the exclamation applied to Ovid’s larva 
—‘* QO quale caput, at cerebrum non habet.’ ”—II, p. 241—344. 





This portraiture is repeated, and in still more pictorial style. 


“ As Jocelyn entered the hall with the Burgomaster, for the purpose of 
visiting the spice ship, he found several servants waiting in rich liveries, 
one of whom threw over his master’s shoulders a superb Palatine cloak, 
which fastened across the chest with a broad golden agraffe enchased with 
jewels. As he gazed upon his companion’s wide-flapped hat, looped up on 
one side with a button of black bugles, on his peaked and grizzled beard, 
his old-fashioned basket-hilted sword, whose bandle glittered as it now and 
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then escaped from beneath his cloak, and the commanding height and 
portliness of his figure, he might almost have fancied that he beheld some 
haughty Spanish grandee of the olden time, had not his ideas been instant- 
ly recalled to Holland by the meerschaum pipe, from which the worthy 
Burgomaster seldom parted. When he remembered that this grandeur of 
appearance was combined with a reputation for immense riches, he was 
no longer amazed at the reverence, almost amounting to awe, which his 
presence seemed to inspire; nor at the profound obeisances with which he 
was every where greeted as he moved along.” —II, p. 281, 282. 


Jocelyn, who is destined to perpetual locomotion, is driven 
out of Holland by state’suspicion, and is sent by the Dutch- 
man’s friendship to the castle of Haelbeck, a solitary mansion 
in a Netherlands marsh, the place of refuge of Strickland, 
an English exile. This exile has a “‘ daughter fair,” who takes 
sudden possession of Jocelyn’s heart, to the exclusion of the 
lady of the lustrous eyes. Julia Strickland is drawn as the per- 
fect contrast to the pensive and romantic spirit of Constantia: 
yet, to our apprehension, Miss Strickland a little exceeds the 
standard of grace in the following cevelopment of her gayety. 
Let it be observed that she has seen Jocelyn but the evening 
before. We should call the whole affair downright courtship, 


*¢ ¢ And I shall be, of course, as much too giddy and volatile to please 
you,’ cried Julia, ‘as my friend is too sedate and contemplative. You 
must have a creature made on purpose for you: one that shall unite the 
gravity of Melpomene to the playfulness of Thalia; a tragic-comic mon- 
ster of conflicting excellencies. You will have much more reason to won- 
der at my sprightliness, perhaps I should say my levity, than at Constan- 
tia’s staid and grave deportment. I will not assert with the giddy girl in 
the play, that ‘ I could as soon be immortal as be serious;’ but I am blessed 
with constitutional high spirits, and you will please to recollect, that I have 
to enact all the cheerfulness that is to be performed in the dolorous cas- 
tle of Haelbeck.’ ”—II, pp. 361, 362. 


The general conduct of this novel is sufficiently ingenious, 
and but for the resemblance of its characters to the well-known 
ones of the Scotch romances, it would be entitled to consider- 
able praise. 


i > 


From the Montbly Review. 
LIFE OF ALEXANDER. 


Alexander I, emperor of Russia; or a sketch of his life, and of the most im- 
portant events of his reign. By H. E. Lloyd, Esq. 8v0. pp. 315. 15s. 
Treutlel and Wurtz, Treutiel Jun. and Richter. 1826. 


The history of a man who governed an immense empire 
for nearly twenty-five years, during which events of the high- 
est importance have occurred, cannot fail to excite great in- 
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terest. It cannot be contested, even by his enemies, that 
Alexander was an excellent sovereign for Russia. Perhaps 
no despot ever swayed so powerful a sceptre with such gen- 
tleness and mercy. He was the patron of arts, sciences, and 
literature, and if, at times, a degree of severity, or of excess 
in his measures, became evident, we should be inclined to at- 
tribute it rather to the influence of his counsellors than to the 
dictates of his heart. The solicitude which he manifested for 
the good of his country, and his humanity, deserve the high- 
est encomiums. We should also suppose that some of the 
plans of Russia originated elsewhere than with his imperial 
majesty. At the same time it must be allowed, that by some 
he was accused of considerable illiberality, and as we shall 
see, not without cause, of unbounded ambition. 

As a private character, one of the most serious charges 
that could be brought against Alexander related to the affairs 
of gallantry. But when we candidly take into account the ex- 
tremely corrupt court at which he was educated,—his early 
marriage to a lovely and amiable princess, but not the ob- 
ject of his choice,—the facilities, nay, the temptations to de- 
sert the path of virtue by which the young sovereign was sur- 
rounded,— and the extreme jealousy and rigid coldness of the 
empress, we must at least, think his failings to have been less 
the results of vicious disposition than of the situation in 
which he was placed. 

We have been assured by high authority, that for a num- 
ber of years before his death, this monarch deeply regretted 
the folly and the libertinism of his youth, and showed his 
compunction by the kindest conduct towards his imperial 
spouse, to whose society he devoted much time in the even- 
ings; but unhappily for the empress he perceived his errors 
when too late, and after her heart had sunk under a load of 
affliction and melancholy. In other respects the simplicity 
and the mode of life of Alexander were very exemplary and 
praise-worthy. He slept upon a hard mattress whether in 
palace or in the camp; he rose early, lived very moderately, 
was almost never even merry with wine, employed much time 
in public affairs, and was indefatigable in his labours. 

During the late campaign he was an example to his whole 
army. His exemplary endurance of privations, cold, hunger, 
and fatigue, served to animate his troops. His activity and 
solicitude were equally the theme of praise, while his affabil- 
ity and his conciliatory manners gained him all hearts. 

Mr. Lloyd does not pretend in the work before us to give 
any thing more than a sketch of the principal events of Alex- 
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ander’s reign. From the great expedition with which it has 
been produced, within a few weeks after the death of the em- 
peror was announced, the buok must necessarily be very im- 
‘ehami In many respects Mr. Lloyd appears to be sufficient- 
y correct, but in others his volume partakes of the nature of 
a panegyric. Could Alexander start from his grave, we are 
persuaded that the love of impartiality, so characteristic of 
the Tzar, would lead him to blame his biographer for too 
great a leaning,—however amiable it may be,—to virtue’s 
side. The inestimable qualities, the numerous virtues, and 
the excellent deeds of Alexander are, with great justice, 
brought prominently into view; but we scarcely find any allu- 
sions to his cunning, his duplicity, his inconsistencies, and 
his amorous intrigues. Biography ought to contain a faith- 
ful record of the “ hero of the tale.” A volume of memoirs 
should not be a mere monument erected to the memory of 
the illustrious dead, but ought impartially to display all the 
lights and shades of character, so as to prove of use to the 
living. 


« Alexander [, Pavlovitch, born the 23d of December, 1777, Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias, succeeded his father, Paull, onthe 24th 
of March, 1801. His father took no part in his education, which was di- 
rected by bis grand-mother, the empress Catharine II, who gave him Co- 
lonel La Harpe, a native of Geneva, for his tutor. His motner, Maria, 
daughter of Duke Eugene of Wurtemburg, has invariably possessed his 
love and confidence.— 

‘‘ His chief tutor, Count Soltikof, received directions from Catharine, 
according to which the young grand duke was to receive no lessons in 
poetry or music, because too much time must be spent on thein to acquire 
any proficiency. Professor Kraft instructed the Prince in experimental 
philosophy, and Professor Pallas, for a short time in botany. 

‘* On the 10th of October, 1793, at the early age of not quite sixteen, 
Alexander married the Princess Louisa Maria Augusta, of Baden, who, 
on adopting the Greek religion, as required of foreign princesses marry- 
ing into the Imperial family of Russia, received the name of Elizaveta 
Alexievna, by whom he has left no issue, [the only two children she had 
having died in infancy. ] 

‘* The Prince, from his tender years, had manifested all the germs of 
those virtues and great qualities by which he has been so eminently dis- 
tinguished. Though he was supposed by many persons not to be gifted 
with very superior abilities, there can be little doubt that, in the latter part 
of the life of the Emperor Paul, the people looked forward with hope, and 
perhaps with impatience, to the reign of his successor; and the concious- 
ness of this fact, probably encouraged those who had formed the plan of de- 
throning Paul, and proclaiming the Grand Duke Alexander. It appears, 
indeed, that ever since September, 1800, several of the favourites of Ca- 
therine, whom Paul, at the beginning of his government, had banished 
and treated with severity, but who had afterwards, by various means, con- 
trived to gain his favour, had been plotting against him. Ofall the diffi- 
culties that stood in the way of the execution of this project, the greatest 
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was the aversion of the young prince to sanction any attempt against his 
father’s authority. They endeavoured, therefore, to make the emperor 
more suspicious and more violent; by artful insinuations they at length in- 
duced Paul to look upon his sons as enemies and traitors; and it is nearly 
certain that it was determined to send the grand dukes Alexander and 
Constantine to some fortress. The conspirators took advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, painted the greatness of their personal danger, and, at length, 
an undertaking, founded on the law of self-preservation, appeared to both 
of them to be necessary. The plan was to arrest the emperor and declare 
him insane, and for Alexander to assume the government, but with the 
express assvrance that he would resign all his rights and powers to his 
beloved father, as soon as it should please Divine Providence to restore 
him to health and reason.” —pp, 1—4. 


Mr. Lloyd has given two accounts of the assassination of 
Paul, which do not materially differ from each other. We 
agree with him that it is highly improbable that the precise 
truth will never be known on this subject, and in the absence 
of strong proof it would be unjust to charge Alexander with 
a participation in the guilt of the conspirators. At the same 
time it would be a task of the utmost difficulty, even for his 
warmest admirers, to convince the world that Alexander was 
wholly innocent of the blood of his father. We shall take the 
second account of this tragedy, which Mr. Lloyd gives us, 
as being the most circumstantial in its details. 


“When Paul peaceably ascended the throne which his mother con- 
stantly refused to give up to him, he had at first no other partisans than 
the very smal] number of persons discontented with the late government, 
However, some wise ordinances, reiterated proofs of great regard for jus- 
tice, reasonable views, a conduct generally deserving of praise, and some 
traits which seemed to indicate a noble and elevated soul, soon acquired 
the new emperor the attachment of the Russians and the esteem of foreign 
nations. But this prince, who under the sway of a mother jealous of her 
authority, had borne the yoke with impatience, as soon as he felt himself at 
liberty to indulge his own inclinations, which had hitherto been restrained, 
suffered them to take a wrong direction. Absolute power was in his hands 
only the facul'y of giving way to the extravagances of his caprices, which 
he displayed in an affected contempt for all the ordinary usages of society. 

‘* All hopes of bringing the emperor to more reasonable sentiments, had 
long been given up. Count Pahlen, who shared with lim the exercise of 
unlimited power, bad an opportunity to be convinced of the necessity of op- 
posiag a barrier to the extravagances of a will which manifested itself by 
acts of violence. 

‘* This nobleman, who was at the head of the foreign department of the 
police and of the government of St. Petersburg, took at length the resolu- 
tioa of conferring with the grand duke Alexander on the means of pre- 
venting the fatal consequences, which seemed inevitable. He explained to 
this prince all the misfortunes, both at home and abroad, which might en- 
sue from sucha state of affairs. He warned him to think of a change, the 
dangers of which would be completely met by the means that could be 
commanded. 

‘‘ Count Pahlen being acquainted, in consequence of the offices which 
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he held, with all that was passing, was able to act immediately, and pro- 
posed to do so without delay. The grand duke is said to have replied to 
these first overtures, that he could not deny the impropriety of the empe- 
ror’s conduct, but that he was his father, and that he, as his son, could 
never resolve to deprive him of his supreme power, whatever evil might 
result from his continuing to exercise it. 

‘** Some months after this, the disorder in the government constantly in- 
creasing, count Pahlen again spoke to the grand duke. It seems that he 
found the prince less averse on this occasion than on the preceding, to the 
ideas which he submitted to his consideration; but still disinclined, out of 
respect to his father, to every attempt which might affect the power of the 
sovereign. 

‘‘ However, more than twenty-six persons having disappeared in the be- 
ginning of 1801, count Pahlen repeated his proposals more urgently. The 
grand duke, pressed by the circumstances, at last consented, though with 
regret, and after having received a formal promise, that the life of the em- 
peror should be saved, and that they would be satisfied with making him 
prisoner, obtaining from him an act of abdication, and conveying him under 
a strong escort, to the citadel of St. Petersburg.— 

‘In spite of the difficulty of giving positive assurances on this subject, 
Pahlen, however, promised at all events, the life of Paul should not be 
threatened. The project was to be carried into execution on the 22d of 
March; but the grand duke insisted that it should be deferred till the next 
day, because, on that day the guard of the palace was to be confined to 
the battalion of Semonowski, which the grand duke Constantine command- 
ed in person, and which was devoted to him. Pahlen yielded to the desire 
of the prince. 

** The palace of Michailow, built by Paul on the site of the old summer 
palace, is a massy edifice, in a bad style, and surrounded with bastions. 
It was in vain that the emperor daily added to the fortifications, to secure 
himself against the revenge of those whom he had offended. Pahlen, 
as well as the other leaders of the conspiracy, was acquainted with every 
part of it. Some hours before the execution of the plot, count Pahlen aug- 
mented the number of the conspirators by adding to them some young men 
of family, who, on that day, had been degraded, and beaten in a most 
cruel manner, for faults which scarcely merited a reprimand. Pahlen him- 
self released them from prison, and took them to supper at general Taliz- 
in’s, colonel of the Presbaschewskoi regiment of guards, who, as well as 
general Depreradowiitsch, colonel of the Semonowski regiment, had drawn 
into the conspiracy almost all the officers; they did not yet venture to con- 
fide in the soldiers, but they reckoned upon their obedience. 

** Plato Subow, the last favourite of Catherine II, and general Benning- 
sen were present at this entertainment. They placed themselves at the 
head of one part of the conspirators and Pahlen commanded the other; the 
two troops together amounted to about sixty persons, most of whom were 
inflamed with wine. Subow and Benningsen were preceded by the aid-de- 
camp Arkamakow, who daily made reports to the emperor. This officer con- 
ducted therm by a staircase, which led directly to an anti chamber, where 
two hussars of the imperial guard, aod two valets slept. In passing through 
the gallery to which this door opened they were stopped by a sentinel, who 
cried, ‘ Who goes there?’ Benningsen replied, ‘ Silence! you see where 
we are going.’ The soldicr understanding what was going forward, knit 


bis brows, crying, ‘ Patrol, pass!’ in order that if the emperor bad heard 
the noise, he might believe that it was made by the patrol. After this, Ark- 
amakew advanced rapidly and knocked softly at the valet de chambre’s 
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door; the latter, without opening, demanded his business.—‘ I come to 
make my report.’—* Are you mad? itis midnight.’—* What do you say; 
it is six o’clock in the morning: open the door quick, or you will make the 
emperor very angry with me.’ The valet at last opened the door, but 
seeing seven or eight persons enter the chamber sword in hand, he ran 
to hide himself in a corner. One of the hussars, who had more courage, 
attempted to resist, but was immediately cut down with a sabre; the other 
disappeared, 

**In this manner Benningsen and Subow penetrated to the emperor’s 
chamber. Subow, not seeing the prince in his bed, cried, ‘ Good God! he 
bas escaped.’ Benningsen more composed, having made a careful search, 
discovered the emperor behind ascreen. Having approached the prince, 
he saluted him with his sword, and announced to him that ne was a prison- 
er, by the order of the emperor Alexander; that his life would be respected, 
but that it was requisite for his safety, that he should make no resistance. 
Paul made no answer. By the glimmering of a night-lamp, the confusion 
and terror which were painted at the same time in his Gountenance, were 
easily perceived. Benningsen, without loss of time, examined the whole 
room ; one door lead to the apartments of the empress: a second which was 
that of the wardrobe, afforded no farther issue: two others belonged to re- 
cesses, which contained the colours of the regiments of the garrison; as also 
a great number of swords belonging to officers, who were put under arrest. 
While Beaningsen was shutting these doors, and putting the keys into his 
pocket; Subow repeated in Russian to the emperor, ‘sire, you are a prison- 
er by order of the emperor Alexander.’—‘ How! a prisoner!’ replied the 
emperor. A moment afterwards, he added, ‘* What have I dene to you?”’ 
—‘ For these four years past you have tortured us,’ replied one of the 
conspirators. 

‘¢ The prince was in his night-cap; he had only thrown over him a flan- 
nel jacket, he was standing without shoes or stockings before the conspi- 
rators, who had their hats on, and their swords in their hands.”— 

‘* Meantime Benningsen, who had remained in the emperor’s chamber 
witb a small number of the conspirators was greatly embarrassed; he would 
have been more so, if Paul had taken his sword todefead himself; but this 
unfortunate prince did not utter a single word, and remained motionless. 

‘‘ The emperor was found in this state of stupor by some of the conspira- 
tors, who, in their intoxication, had missed their way, and tumultuously 
entered the chamber. 

“Prince Tatchwill, major-general of artillery, who had been for some 
time out ofservice, first entered at the head of his companions: he furiously 
attacked the emperor, and throwing him on the ground, overturned at the 
same time the screen and the lamp: the rest of the scene passed in darkness. 
Benningsen thinking that Paul wished to fly, or defend himself, cried: 
‘For God’s sake, Sire, do not attempt to escape, your life is at stake; you 
will be killed if you make the least resistance.’ During this time prince 
Tatchwill, Gardanow, adjutant of the horse guards, Sartarinow, colonel of 
artillery, who had been long discharged from active service, prince We- 
reinskoi and Seriatin officer of the guards, also out of active service, were 
contending with the emperor: he at first succeeded in rising from the 
ground, but he was thrown down again, and wounded his side and his cheek, 
by falling against a marble table. General Benningsen was the only one 
who avoided taking an active part, he repeatedly urged Paul not to defend 
himself. He had scarcely had time to leave the chamber a moment to fetch 
a light, when on his return he perceived Paul lying on the ground, strao- 
eled with an officer’s sash. Paul had made but a slight resistance, he had 
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only put his hand between his neck and the sash, and exclaimed in French, 
‘ gentlemen, for heaven’s sake, spare me! leave me time to pray to God.’ 
These were his last words.” —pp. 7—22. 


When intelligence of this catastrophe was conveyed to Alex- 
ander, who, during the whole scene, was with his brother 
Constantine and the two grand duchesses, in his own apart- 
ments, zmmediately under those of his father, he is represent- 
ed to have been quite beside himself, exclaiming, ‘* People 
will say that I am the assassin of my father; they promised 
me not to touch his life. I am the most unfortunate man in 
the world.” One thing is obvious, that sufficient precautions 
were not taken by Alexander to preserve the life of a father 
against whose authority he conspired. It does not appear from 
either of the accounts which Mr. Lloyd has given of the as- 
sassination, that any one of the conspirators who entered 
Paul’s apartment made the least effort to protect him from vio- 
lence. No measures seem to have been taken for the removal 
of his person to a place of confinement: indeed his death 
seems to have been the only result contemplated by Benning- 
sen and his companions, 

‘© It is a remarkable fact,” as Mr. Lloyd observes, “ that the 
scenes of horror which had taken place so near the apart- 
ments of the empress had not interrupted her sleep.” It is 
more remarkable that, upon learning the whole state of the 
case her first care was to assert her own rights, maintaining 
that, by virtue of her coronation, she was reigning empress. 
However, she was with some difficulty induced to renounce 
her pretensions, and to take the oath to the emperor her son. 
“From that moment every thing went on as if Paul had died 
a natural death.” : 

‘** However much we may deprecate assassination,” says a 
late author, “ it was for the happiness of Russia that Paul’s 
reign was short, and that his acts had but atransient influence. 
In him she lost a despotic tyrant, and in his successor she 
found a mild, benevolent monarch, as great a contrast to his 
father and predecessor as it is possible to imagine. Alexander 
came to the throne with strong predilections in his favour. 
Real personal good qualities had gained the affection of all 
who approached him; and, as the pupil of La Harpe, expec- 
tation was raised high as to his capacity for government. 
The Telemachus of the North was not then inebriated with 
power, but, instructed in his duties by a Mentor endowed with 
intelligence and virtue, he exercised the authority of a des- 
potic sovereign to establish philanthropy as the basis of his 
throne. An enemy to the costly vanities of some of his pre- 
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decessors, he regulated the expenses of his palaces with eco- 
nomy, and applied his treasures to the foundation of useful 
establishments, the promotion of useful public. works, the 
equipment of his arsenals, and the augmentation of ‘his army. 
Temperate, active, and indefatigable, he transacted the busi- 
ness of government through direct correspondence or person- 
al superintendence; and familiar with the. statistics, topogra- 
phy, and interests of the various. people inhabiting-his exten- 
sive empire, he cherished the general prosperity by a polity 
adapted to the wants of each and all.”* 

Mr. Lloyd gives an account of the wars and public deeds 
in which Alexander was concerned, from his ascent'to the 
throne till his decease; but as those events are familiar to our 
readers, we shall pass them over. With equal candour and 
justice, Mr. Lloyd remarks, that— 


‘«¢ Perhaps there is no instance in history, of such a sudden change, not 
only in the councils, but apparently even in the personal sentiments of a 
great sovereign, as was manifested in those of Alexander, at the conclusion 
of the treaty of Tilsit, and in his subsequent conduct. From being the most 
determined enemy of Napoleon, he became at once his greatest admirer, and 
his warmest friend: ready, as it afterwards appeared, to second the plans 
of the French emperor against his own allies. Indeed, at Tilsit, Alexander 
appeared desirous of publicly appearing as the friend of Napoleon, of 
which some remarkable imstances have been recorded; though, as they 
chiefly rest upon French authority, implicit credit ought perhaps not to be 
given to them. On one occasion he is reported to have addressed Napoleon 
with the following verse: 


“<T/amitie d’un grand homme est un present des dieux.”’ 


‘‘ The two sovereigns conversed with the greatest familiarity on the or. 
ganization and the administrations of their dominions. Alexander explain- 
ed to Napoleon the nature of the Russian government. He spoke of the se- 
nate, and of the resistance which he experienced in his attempts to do 
good. Napoleon, grasping his hand, immediately replied, ‘ Howeverlarge 
an empire may be, it is always too little for two masters.’ The head and 
the heart of Napoleon are seen at once in these words, which are impress- 
ed with the stamp of despotism:—Machiavel himself could not have said 
better.” 


The subsequent detail also possesses high interest. 


‘**‘ Meanwhile the congress at Erfurth separated on the 14th of October, 
after Napoleon had secured, as he thought, peace with Austria, and agreed 
with Alexander upon certain arrangements, the contents of which have 
never been made known though it is supposed that the two emperors di- 
vided the supremacy of Europe between them; Alexander to rule the north, 
and Napoleon the south, and determined on the partition of Turkey. They 
engaged rigorously to maintain the system of the continental blockade in 
order to compel England to make peace.—pp. 130, 131. 


* A sketch of the military and political power of Russia by Sir Robert 
Wilson, p. 18. 
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The efforts of Alexander to improve Russia were ceaseless 
and most extensive, and he has the highest claims to the gra- 
titude of her natives. He introduced and placed on a solid 
basis, a system of national education; he improved the inter- 
nal administration; he encouraged the industry of the nation 
at home, and raised the foreign commerce of Russia to a de- 
gree of prosperity before unknown; he brought the military 
establishment to a degree of perfection which it had never 
before attained; he commenced anew system of military celo- 
nization which was first made known to the world by Dr. 
Lyall in 1823, and which has subsequently attracted the ea- 
ger attention of the politicians of Europe, he encouraged and 
spread manufactures and commerce among his people; he 
caused communications both by land and canals to be made 
in all directions; he made great efforts to improve the lan- 
guage and the literature of the Russians; he founded or reor- 
ganized a number of universities; he established numerous 
gymnasia and seminaries, and above 2000 popular schools 
upon the Lancasterian system; he devoted two magnificent 
houses at Petersburg and Moscow to the service of the bible 
society, where the scriptures were printed in nearly thirty 
languages, to be afterwards distributed over his immense 
realms; he was a liberal encourager of the arts, especially of 
printing, engraving, painting, and sculpture; he was the pro- 
tecter of agricultural societies; he promoted colonization; he 
was the patron of sciences and the friend of men of genius 
and talents in every department of knowledge; he was the 
protector of the poor and the needy; he had the most benefi- 
cent views towards the serfs of his country, and began their 
emancipation, a work in which he wisely proceeded with cau- 
tious but sure steps: in a word, though he may have been 
mistaken in some of his views, and was at times misled, Alex- 
ander assuredly was the friend of the human race. But he 
was mortal and had his public as well as his private failings, 


‘** Alexander,” says Lloyd, ‘‘ governed with moderation, activity, and 
indefatigable perseverance; and by his unaffected and amiable manners, 
he gained the affection and confidence of his people. His activity embraced 
with judgment and zeal every thing that concerned the welfare of the em- 
pire; he was capable of enlarged views, and the idea of a christian alliance 
of sovereigns proceeded from ‘his bosom which was deeply imbued with re- 
ligious feelings, and from a mindopen to every great idea.” 


That Alexander was the original author of the Holy Alli- 
ance, there can be no doubt; and there seems to be as little 
doubt, that when he projected it, he comprehended at least 
some of the consequences to which it was calculated to lead. 
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As we have seen it in its practical effects upon Naples and 
Spain, we cannot conceive any alliance more unholy in itself; 
for it has waged, and, until it be dissolved, it will continue 
to wage, an unrelenting warfare against the freedom of the 
continent. In all his political schemes, Alexander showed 
great duplicity and ambition, under the garb of mildness, con- 
tentment, and humility: he conquered provinces and kingdoms 
chiefly by artful policy, and he slowly but steadily continued 
a system of aggrandizement at the expense of his neigh- 
bours, on all sides. Under his reign the following immense 
acquisitions of territory were made by the Russian empire, 
either through treaty or by conquest. 1. The province of Bie- 
lostock. 2. The grand duchy of Finland. 3. Bessarabia. 
4. The Persian provinces, to the Araxes and the Koor. 5. 
The kingdom of Poland. 

Alexander persuaded his people, and wished. to make the 
world also believe for a time, that Moscow was burned by the 
French; and afterwards allowed his own aidede-camp, Bou- 
tourlin,to publish that the Russians themselves were the incen- 
diaries of their ancient capital. He, with the aid of a clever and 
cunning mother, Maria, cut off Constantine from the succes- 
sion to the throne, and then composed documents, in which he 
alludes to the grand duke’s sublime sentiments, voluntary 
act, and renunication of the imperial purple. 

We were much surprised to find that Mr. Lloyd has not 
noticed the astonishing change of Alexander’s conduct short- 
ly before his death. Ever since his ascent to the throne, but 
more especially for some years after the last peace, that mo- 
narch had been a most zealous propagator of knowledge of 
every kind throughout his vast empire, and was the patron of 
bible societies and the protector of liberal sentiments. Through 
the influence of secret reports, of the wily Metternich’s alarm- 
ing letters, and of count Nesselrode’s respondent tone of opi- 
nion, in the twinkling of an eye, the bible societies were ne- 
glected, nay, discouraged; freedom of opinion became danger- 
ous; foreigners were looked upon with suspicion; government 
regarded the travelled Russians with doubts; all plans forthe 
general advancement, in which there was a spark of freedom, 
were suspended, and the emperor no longer appeared tobe 
the Alexander of by-gone days. It is a remarkable fact, that 
one of the first effects of the illumination of a part of the 
Russian population was an attempt to bring about the extinc- 
tion of the dynasty of Romanof, and the overthrow of the Rus- 
sian empire. Death seized his majesty Alexander in time to 
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prevent his becoming a witness, if not a sufferer, by the con 
spiracy of his officers and his nobles. 

Nicholas the First should look well to himself, ponder well 
on his plans, and weigh maturely the motives of his advisers, 
before he adopts important new measures. He should never 
forget, that two great parties now exist in Russia—the travel- 
led and polished nobles, and the untravelled and rude nobles; 
——who again may be divided into the civil nobles and the 
military nobles; the liberals and the anti-liberals; the advo- 
cates, and the non-advocates of slavery; the abettors and the 
opposers of the system of military colonization; the illumina- 
tors and the non-illuminators of the peasantry; the propaga- 
tors and the non-propagators of religion. 

It has been remarked by all travellers, that the Russian 
empire, zn toto, presents a curious and heterogeneous appear- 
ance. It consists of innumerable tribes and nations, who 
speak a great variety of languages. The two-headed eagle of 
Russia proper, has stretched forth her talons to the north and 
south, to the east and west,—has pounced upon her prey, and 
has held it fast in the grasp of despotism. For some hundred 
years, Russia has never been at rest, except for a period suit- 
able to prepare her future means of attack, and await her pro- 
jected aggrandizement. She has added province to province, 
principality to principality, and kingdom to kingdom; while 
she has, by artful policy and overawing armies, more and 
more consolidated her political power and the influence of 
her despotic sway. 

But a few centuries ago, the Russian territory formed a 
fourth part of the present European Russia, and about a seven- 
teenth part of the present Russian empire. In the reign of 
Ivan Vassilievitch III, this territory was augmented 10,000 
square miles, and in the reign of Vassilii [vanovitch 14,000 
square miles. Ivan Vassilievitch 1V_ tripled the extent of his 
dominions, and Phedor I greatly augmented them. In the 
reign of Alixei Michailovitch, all the provinces that were 
taken by the Poles were reconquered, and besides, he added 
257,000 square miles to the Russian states. Under the sway 
of Phedor III, the dreary region of Nova Zembla was ac- 
quired. Peter the Great extended his dominions 280,000 
square miles. The empress Ann, treading in the same path 
of augmentation, left behind her a realm of above 324,000 
square miles in extent; and while Catherine the second held 
the sceptre of the north, this territory was increased to 
335,600 square miles. In the reign of Paul, and since the 
late sovereign, Alexander, ascended the throne, the empire 
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has been enlarged to no less than 345,000 geographic square 
miles, of which 85,000 belong to Europe, and 260,000 to 
Asia.* 

The rapidly progressive augmentation of Russian territory, 
by seizure and conquest,—the incredible increase of her na- 
tive population, and the introduction of foreign colonies, the 
astonishing advance of her people in the arts and sciences, in 
philosophy and literature, general knowledge, and civilization, 
the deeds of her arms, and her present enormous army, of 
nearly a million of men, one-third of whom, at least, are cho- 
sen troops, in a high state of discipline,—the extraordinary, 
and we should say, unnatural and preponderating political 
influence she had acquired in the courts of Europe,—her ra- 
pid march in the improvement of her arm manufactories, 
cannon founderies, arsenals, and other appendages of. war- 
fare, the institution of various kinds of schools, civil and mi- 
litary, for the instruction of the rising generation,—the self- 
conceit, and haughty spirit of the higher classes of society, the 
excessive desire of aggrandisement, characteristic of her so- 
vereigns and her generals, her nobles and clergy, her mer- 
chants, and even her slaves,—her intriguing and perfidious 
policy in every court in which she has representative or em- 
ployé,—her obdurate perseverance in the overthrow of the 
liberty and the rights of man in some once powerful na- 
tions, while she solemnly professes the wish to emancipate 
her own serfs,—all these, together with the corruption of her 
morals, are so many topics for the meditations of politicians, 
and more especially of the sovereigns of Europe. 

Lloyd’s Alexander, upon the whole, though evidently a 
hurried production, contains some valuable materials, and we 
recommend a perusal of it to our readers. The work is orna- 
mented with a portrait of the emperor, but the likeness is by 
no means striking; with an excellent plan of Taganrog, copied 
from Castelnau’s “ Nouvelle Russie;” and with a fac-simile of 
Alexander’s hand-writing. 

We recommend the author to correct the following errata, 
which we have remarked in his book should a second edition 
be demanded ;—Laharpe, for La Harpe; Pawlowitsch, for 
Pivlovitch; Subow, for Zubof; Araktchen, for Araktcheef; 
Kutujsow, for Kutusof; Presbaschewskoi, for Preobrajer- 
skoi; Romanzoff, for Rumantsof: Czartorinski, for Tcharto- 
rinski: Cossacks, for Koziks; Woronzoff, for Vorontsof; Wo- 
ronesk, for Voroneje. 


* Vide Lyall’s account of the military colonies. 
AUGUST, 1826,——No, 286,.—18 
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For the Port Folio. 
ANTICIPATION—or 1856. 


‘¢ Palabras, neighbour Verges.”—-Much Ado about Nothing’. 


** Sure, he that made us with such /arge discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason, 

To rust in us unused.”—Hamlet: Act IV. Se. IV. 


{In his note upon this passage, Dr. Johnson appears to have mistaken the 
sense of the author. {t_ is evident that Shakspeare meant to put into the 
mouth of Hamlet an argument in favour of lengthy discourses, whether 
forensic, parliamentary or colloquial, We have, says the prince of Den- 
mark, the capability of speechifying, almost sans intermission, and he 
who gave us this faculty gave it not to rust, but to brighten and sharpen 
by use. Therefore let us harangue on all occasions, as long as our 
breath will bear us out, or we can find a single auditor for our speeches. 
This interpretation of the passage is strengthened by a subsequent line 
of the same soliloquy, in which he gives it as his opinion, that 


“Rightly to be great, 
Is, not to stir without great argument,” 


which I held to mean that no one can rightfully be called “a great man,”’ 
who “ stirs” from his seat in a public assembly without making a long 
** argument.” —JVew Am. Ed. of Shakspeare. MS. 


Whether the American editor, whose note upon Hamlet’s 
famous soliloquy I have quoted above, be right in his con- 
jectures, it is not the object of this article to discuss. I 
should incline, however, to guess, that if public affairs were 
debated in the legislature of Denmark with the same co- 
piousness of speech and tardiness of decision that are mani- 
fested in certain modern assemblies, the royal Dane would 
have taken such a surfeit of “* large discourses,” as to save 
Hamlet the trouble of sending him to his:accompt, by a vo- 
luntary abdication of his throne and kingdom. Be that as it 
may, I have no idea that the interpretation put upon Ham- 
let’s words can be a popular one on this side of the Atlantic. 
We are beginning to feel so sensibly the pressure of long 
speeches; the evil comes home so sensibly to men’s business 
and bosoms, that something more than the supposed autho- 
rity or argument of Hamlet will be necessary to reconcile us 
to it. Ihe malady has now gained such a height, and is be- 
coming so much of an epidemic among all classes in which 
any kind of public speaking is necessary, that really unless 
some remedy is soon devised, the body politic will be in im- 
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minent jeopardy. Throughout the whole of our municipali- 
ties, from the broad circle at Washington to the little round 
of the village corporation, wherever Providence has vouch- 
safed the gift of speech, this magna copia fandi overflows 
its limits, and covers, as with a flood, all our public con- 
cerns. In the administration of justice the grievance is not 
less onerous or appalling. ‘The ancients placed a bandage 
over the eyes of the goddess, in whom the abstract idea of 
justice was personified and worshipped; and we, who imitate 
every thing, have copied the bandage in our representations 
of that divinity, instead of figuring her with due attention 
to time, place, and circumstance, as halting, pede claudo. 
How, indeed can she be supposed to make much headway 
when her skirts are hung upon by the learned disciples of 
Coke and Bacon, who assert and exercise what they consider 
their privilege of speech, usque ad nauseam, in every contest, 
whether it concern a cabbage or a county, a murder ora 
misdemeanor. 

That we have sadly fallen off from the good old tacitur- 
nity of our ancestors, is abundantly evident. They established 
constitutions and enacted whole codes of laws, and declared 
INDEPENDENCE in about half the time that we consume in 
electing a speaker or debating a question of order. During 
the revolutionary war, and perhaps for some time before and 
after it, the people of the United States were known among 
the frontier Indians by the generic name of LonG KNIFE, 
which formidable appellation [ have no doubt had a decided 
effect in keeping down the propensities of the savages to 
hostilities and depredation. If they were now to christen us 
anew, the baptismal name would probably be borrowed, not 
from our weapons but our words. At least, those of them 
who have witnessed the debates at the great council-fire, must 
have carried home with them impressions of singular advan- 
tage to the improvement of their svstem of pow-waw-ing. 

I believe that this besetting sin of ours is strictly national. 
In-all the researches I have been able to make nothing like it 
has come under my notice. Our cousins, the English, who 
are most like us, manage their public speaking in parliament 
and courts of justice in about one-eighth of the time we 
consume; or, to speak more exactly, the proportion of time 
spent by them in debate, is, when compared to that consumed 
by us, as 45 : 360. The French, who might be supposed to 
have a greater fund of loquacity than ourselves, let it off in 
small spirts, and straight are cool again. ‘These Europeans 
have no more conception of the length and breadth, and depth 
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of the stream of eloquence which flows from the mouth of 
one of our orators “‘labitur et labetur....volubilio....” than he 
who has cnly beheld the Seine and the Thames, can form of 
our Ohio and Mississippi. ‘There is “‘ extant in very choice 
Italian,” a story of a Frenchman, who, at a period when En- 
glish tastes and opinions were popular in France, observed 
of a “ gentlemanlike and melancholy” Englisman, “ J/ faut 
avouer que ce monsieur-la aune grande talent pour la silence:” 
[It must be acknowledged that that gentleman has a great ta- 
lent for silence.] Alas! when will such a compliment be paid 
to any of our great men! If the present system continues, 
how we shall come to venerate that talent, as it must now be 
seriously called, by which its gifted possessor is enabled to 
restrain himself from an overflow of the contents of his 
brain! How enviable will he come to be considered who can 
keep upon his mind his thoughts and acquisitions! How for- 
tunate must his constitution be, who has succeeded in with- 
standing this sort of mental cholera! 

Such were my reflections, a few evenings since, after read~ 
ing in the newspapers that a great deliberative body was 
about to adjourn, after more than five months’ debate with- 
out passing a certain important law, and that the alleged 
reason for thus postponing an act of legislation necessary to 
thousands, was, that on/y three or four weeks of the session 
remained, and thus only three or four speeches could be 
made, instead of a hundred that had been prepared. Struck 
and mortified with this new symptom of one of the most por- 
tentous signs of the times, I pictured tc myself, in colours, 
perhaps too sombre, an anticipation of the evils likely to 
come upon us, and the discredit republican constitutions are 
likely to sustain from the prevailing propensity. In this state 
of mind I fell into a sort of reverie, in which I lost all con- 
sciousness of existing things, and fancied myself transported 
to the era of my posterity, the theatre of the next genera- 
tion. I believed that the year 1856 had arrived, and that a 
number of the National Intelligencer of that year was spread 
open before me, with all its rich detail of congressional news 
and state documents. At first the appearance of the paper 
struck me with some surprise, since it had discarded the 
present newspaper shape and assumed that which we now see 
in a roll of paper hangings, and thus contained about twenty 
times as much as at present. Its enormous increase of size, 
however, I soon perceived, was called for by the enlarged 
dimensions of the speeches and other proceedings of the day. 
[ fell to work upon the contents with the eagerness of a quid- 
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nunc, to whom news, thirty years a-head, is vouchsafed; but 
as may be supposed from the size of the roll, the undertaking 
seemed to be of no easy accomplishment. I thought the mere 
glancing over the contents, as the paper unrolled itself and 
spread over the floor, occupied me the greater part of an 
hour. The articles under the editorial head were, of course, 
the first objects of attention. Some of them struck me as so 
extraordinary, and made such an impression on my memory, 
that I am able to give them verbatim. I should premise that 
the paper bore date the 10th of December, 1856. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


On Wednesday last the annual message from the president 
to both houses of congress, was conveyed from the executive 
mansion to the capitol, in a light covered wagon, under the 
superintendence of his excellency’s private secretary. On 
arriving at the capitol, it was carried upon a handbarrow into 
the house of representatives by two of the messengers, where, 
by means of the new patent machine for opening voluminous 
documents, it was speedily unrolled. The clerk began the 
reading of it exactly at noon, and continued until 10 P. M., 
when a motion to adjourn prevailed. At 12 o’clock yesterday 
the reading was resumed, and the house remained in session 
until 11 P. M., when it adjourned. We understand that the 
clerk has got nearly half through this interesting document, 


and a reasonable belief is entertained, that with a little extra. 


exertion he may be able to finish it on Saturday night. We 
have been favoured with a brief abstract of its contents, from 
which, as well as from what we heard in the house of re- 
presentatives, we are satisfied, that in ability, wisdom, and 
length, it is at least equal to any of its predecessors. The fol- 
lowing is believed to be a correct synopsis of this important 
state paper: 

After the usual felicitations upon the prosperous state of 
the country and the increasing strength of the confederacy, 
and a just tribute of gratitude to our ancestors, the founders 
of the republic, in the course of which the president intro- 
duces a sonnet composed by himself for the occasion, the 
message proceeds to a detailed survey, first, of the union in 
general, second, of each state in the union, and third of each 
county in every state, with geographical and statistical tables 
under each head, showing the number of births, marriages, 
and deaths, during the past year, and the occupation, trade, 
or calling of every person in the United States. Passing then, 
by a happy transition, from facts to philosophy, the president 
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favours congress with a treatise on political economy, show- 
ing the origin, growth, and present theory of that “* never-to- 
be-sufficiently-valued” science; with an attempt to recon- 
cile the conflicting systems of its disciples. This point of the 
message occupies only about one hundred and fifty pages, and 
is a fair specimen of the author’s talent for condensation. 
Then comes an essay on codification, in which a general view 
of the theory of laws is prefixed to a copious account of le- 
gislation, from that of the decalogue to the present era, in- 
terspersed with sketches of the history of man, and biogra- 
phical notices of the principal codifiers, in all ages of the 
world, from Moses down to Jeremy Bentham. After this 
follows a disquisition on the influence of the moon upon 
the various currents on earth, showing her effect upon the 
tides of the ocean, the sap of trees, and the blood of the hu- 
man frame, causing each to ascend; with some conjectures 
respecting her influence upon the course of. public opinion; 
concluding with a recommendation to congress to establish a 
grand thermometrical observatory, at which the heat of the 
moon may be measured. The next subject of the message is 
a speculation on the probability of the continuance of peace 
between this country and Mexico, followed by a pretty ela- 
borate treatise on the modern art of war, and a comparison 
of it with the ancient system, together with some practical 
suggestions on the subject of ship-building. This portion of 
the message is accompanied with eight volumes of documents, 
containing, among other matters, a translation, by the presi- 
dent, of Cesar’s Commentaries, with notes and plates, the 
whole executed at the expense of the United States. After 
which succeeds a sketch of the principal translations of the 
Bible, with a discussion of the difficult question, Whether 
the septuaginta were actually an assembly of learned men, 
amounting in number to seventy, or a single individual of 
that name: the president, we understand, inclines to the lat- 
ter opinion. The discussion of this branch of the message 
terminates with the recommendation of a grand national 
American translation of the Bibie, to be executed by a com- 
petent number of persons, one to be taken from each state of 
the Union, and to be appointed by the president, by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate. His excellency then 
proceeds to give an account of the commerce of the United 
States for the last year, with detailed statements of all the 
articles exported and imported at each port, and their re- 
spective prices and the tonnage of the vessels in which they 
were carried, together with the names of the officers and sea- 
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men of such vessels, their ages and places of birth: and like- 


wise a history of the rise and progress of the funded debt of 


the United States; together with the names of the holders 
and the amount each receives quarterly. ‘he remaining sub- 
jects of the message are, the circulating medium; an exami- 
nation of the question, Whether agriculture or manufactures 
be most beneficial to a nation; the militia laws; the Greek 
drama, with observations on the morality of plays in general; 
recommendations for the establishment of a national dentist 
in each principal town, and for a bounty on the cultivation 
of the improved species of lettuce, &c. &c. The whole con- 
cluding with a prayer, in twenty-four pages, for the general 
welfare of the country, and for the particular prosperity of 
every individual in it. 

The preceding is a very hasty outline of the principal 
features of this valuable message. We have only time to add 
that it bears throughout the impress of its excellent author’s 
universal philanthropy, microscopic capacity, and panoramic 
learning. 

In another part of the paper I found the following extract, 
from a Philadelphia journal, which seemed, from its name, 
“* The Semi-Daily Advertiser,” to be published twice a-day: 


Philadelphia, Dec. 11. 


On the first of November last, at the court of Oyer and 
Terminer for the city and county of Philadelphia, came on 
the trial of William Wilful, indicted for an assault upon the 
person of Samuel Simple, on the tenth of December, 1855. 
The prosecution was conducted by the attorney-general, as- 
sisted by Absolom Archer and Benjamin Bellows, esquires, 
and the prisoner was defended by Ezekiel Drab, Michael Mc 
Splutter, and Forcible Feeble, esquires. The whole of the 
first day was occupied in reading the indictment, challenging 
and swearing the jury. The opening speech of Mr. Bellows 
for the prosecution, was acknowledged on all hands to be no 
less clear and logical than brief and compendious. He began 
his address to the jury at 10 A. M. on the second of No- 
vember, and finished it at 8 P. M., being the shortest speech 
pronounced in that court within twenty years. On the morn- 
ing of the third inst. the examination of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, four in number, commenced, and continued du- 
ring that day, and all the fourth, and fifth, and sixth. We 


subjoin a part of the testimony of the principal witness for 
the prosecution: 
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Question. (By counsellor Bellows.) You have said that 
you saw the defendant approach the prosecutor with his fin- 
ger raised, I wish you to state which finger it was. 

A. Iam not positive: but if my memory serves me I in- 
cline to think it was either the fore-finger of the right hand, 
or one of the other fingers: but I can’t swear precisely. 

2. How was his other hand occupied at the time? 

A. If I don’t misremember I judge his other hand was 
hanging down at his side, or else in the pocket of his clothes, 

2, State, what was the colour of Wilful’s clothes; and 
whether his coat was buttoned: and also what manner of 
clothes the prosecutor had on, and how his cravat was tied. 

A. At this distance of time I can’t recollect exactly all 
that they wore; but I reckon that William Wilful had on a 
coat, pantaloons, and waistcoat: but as near as I can remem- 
ber I won’t go to say whether his coat was buttoned or not. 
As for Samuel Simple, I’m not the man to say what I don’t 
know: and so I won’t swear that his coat was on or off; 
but I judge he had on his other clothes, and it is likely they 
might have been a sort of drab colour; and, for all I know, 
his cravat might have been tied in front; but of this I’m not 
clear. 

(Here the defendant’s counsel, with one voice, declared 
that if the witness continued to speak with so much rapidity, 
it would be impossible for them to take down his testimony 
verbatim. The witness then repeated his last answer, which 
was carefully written down by each of the six counsel and 
the four judges.) 

9. I wish you to tell the court and jury what the prose- 
cutor did with his pocket handkerchief, when he had wiped 
his eyes with it, as you say he did, after the defendant com- 
mitted this cruel assault upon him. 

A. Why, I can’t speak positive as to that matter; but if I 
don’t misremember, this William Wilful, after he had shook 
his finger at Samuel Simple, why, this Samuel Simple he ei- 
ther puts his handkerchief into his pocket, or he holds it 
still in his hand; but of that I’m not clear. 


Specimen of the cross examination. 


9. You have said, in your examination in chief, that when 
the defendant approached the prosecutor his finger was some- 
what bent. Now, I ask you upon your oath what kind of 
buttons you had on at the time? 

A, I can’t be positive; but, if I don’t misremember, I had 
buttons on my coat and buttons on my waistcoat; and I con- 
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clude the buttons on my waistcoat were covered, and on my 
coat gilt. 

Q. We don’t want any of your conclusions. Upon your 
oath, were they or were they not covered buttons? 

A, Why, as this accident took place more than a year ago, 
I can’t say, I expect, I know exactly, whether they were co- 
vered or not: though I reckon they were. 

. You have said that the prosecutor was standing near a 
table when the occurrence took place. Now I ask you upon 
your oath what that table was made of? 

A. I disremember exactly. 

9, Was it mahogany, walnut, pine, or what? 

A. If my memory serves me, I reckon it was white pine, 
painted of a marble colour. 

2. Upon your oath, was it painted marble colour or red? 

A. I conclude it was marble, but can’t swear. 

. In the course of your examination in chief you swore, 
that, to the best of your knowledge and belief, the defendant 
put his right foot forward, when he approached the prosecu- 
tor. Now I ask you, and I beg you will endeavour to un- 
derstand my question, and speak out, that the jury may hear 
you distinctly, how many legs had that table? 

A. I calculate it had four; but I won’t swear to it, seeing 
it is such a long time since this affair happened. 

2. Now, as you have answered this question, I want to 
know whether you drank whiskey or beer that day at dinner? 

Here the attorney general interposed, and insisted that the 
witness was not bound to answer the question; inasmuch as 
the reply might tend to involve him in a criminal prosecution, 
or at least bring reproach or ridicule upon him. In an able 
speech of two hours and a half, he laid down the grounds of 
his objection, and read through the first and fourth volumes 
of the late learned judge Longcase’s treatise on this point. 
He was followed by counsellor Drab, on the other side, who, 
in a speech of seven hours’ length, maintained that the wit- 
ness was bound to answer. The court then adjourned. On 
the next day, Mr. Mc Fustian maintained the same ground, 
in a speech which occupied the whole morning and afternoon. 
They cited the following books: 49th Sergeant & Rawle, 
Holdfist v. Tunno: 53d Penusylvania Abridgment, 323; 84th 
do. 101, &c. &c. and also a manuscript in five quarto vo- 
lumes, containing the opinion of the supreme court in the 
case of Doubtless v. Damper, delivered by judge Longpen in 
1850, but not yet reached by the reporter. In reply counsel- 
lor Archer, for the prosecution, occupied the greater part of 
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the next day. On the eighth of November the opinion of the 
court was delivered by the judges, seriatim, in written argu- 
ments, the reading of which consumed that day. Two of 
the judges were of opinion, that the question might be put, 
and two thought otherwise. The court being thus equally 
divided, a doubt arose whether the question could be put, 
which point was argued with great ability and learning on 
each side; but remained undecided, the court being still di- 
vided. Finally the question was withdrawn. 

We have no room for further extracts from the examina- 
tion of the witnesses. On the ninth of November, the de- 
fendant’s case was opened by counsellor Feeble, in a speech 
of fifteen hours’ length, occupying that and the succeeding 
day, The examination of the defendant’s witnesses con- 
sumed the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fifteenth. Mr. 
Archer, for the prosecution, then made an ingenious speech 
of two days. He was followed by Mr. Mc Fustian and Mr. 
Drab, for the defendant, each of whom spoke three days. 
We are not in the habit of bestowing indiscriminate or over- 
weening praise, and exceedingly dislike the practise which 
obtains with some of our cotemporaries, of lauding without 
measure or stint, and therefore shall only say, that of all 
speeches that have been delivered in public assemblies, whe- 
ther deliberative, didactic, or judicial, since man learned the 
art of speech, none that we ever heard, read of, or can ima- 
gine ever to have been delivered, could possibly have come 
within any conceivable distance of the speeches of either of 
these gentlemen. Their learning, eloquence, genius, wit, 
fancy, acuteness, patriotism, humour, &c., would have put 
to the blush Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke, Erskine, Curran, 
Henry, and Pinkney, and drew to the court house such crowds 
of admiring auditors, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
admission could be obtained into the temple of justice. Such 
was the pathos of Mr. Drab especially, when describing the 
sufferings of the defendant’s wife and eleven children, under 
a recent attack of the prevailing influenza, that nine jour- 
neymen tailors, who were among the audience, are said to have 
fainted at a particular passage; and we understand that Samuel 
Peter Simkins, esquire, an English gentleman in the hard- 
ware line who has lately arrived from Birmingham, declares, 
that he has seldom heard much finer speeches at the court of 
requests in London. This voluntary tribute from an enlight- 
ened foreigner, is conclusive. We must return, however, 
to our brief narrative of the trial. The defendant’s counsel 
were followed by the attorney general in a speech of four 
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days. On the morning of the thirtieth, the presiding judge 
delivered his sentiments to the jury, in favour of the prose- 
cution; in the afternoon the second judge charged in favour 
of the defendant. The whole of the first of December was 
occupied by the third and fourth judges, the first of whom 
was in favour of the defendant, and the latter agreed with 
the presiding judge, in expressing his opinion favourably to 
the prosecution. The jury then retired, but previously to 
leaving the court gave it as their opinion that they should 
not be able to agree for a week at least, and requested to be 
furnished with comfortable board and lodging, which the 
court directed the officers to attend to, and then adjourned for 
a week. This morning, December ninth, the jury came into 
court and stated that so far from agreeing in sentiment, they 
were at a much greater distance from that than ever; that the 
diversity of sentiment had occasioned so much excitement as 
to produce four assaults and batteries and two challenges; 
and that if they were not separated there was no saying what 
mischief might happen. Whereupon the court, after a suit- 
able admonition upon the shocking diversity of sentiment 
prevailing in juries, ordered them to be discharged. We 
understand that the case will be again tried in about eighteen 
months. 

Here ended the extract from the Philadelphia paper. I 
remember no more passages in that number of the Intelli- 
gencer. [ thought, however, that I had before me another 
roll of the same journal, dated the fifteenth of May, 1857, 
in which among cther matters I observed the following: 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 
Luesday, May 14. 
SENATE. 
The Senate did not sit this day. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Two messages were received from the president. 

The first, in answer to a resolution of the house on the 
10th ultimo, conveyed voluminous reports from the different 
secretaries, communicating the names, places of birth, and 
ages of all the clerks in the several offices under the govern- 
ment, the number, names, and ages of their children, the num- 
ber of loaves of bread and joints al meat consumed weekly by 
the family of each clerk, and the exact number of miautes 
spent by each at hisrespective desk, and at his own resi- 
dence. 
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The second message communicated a report from the secre- 
tary of state, incompliance with another resolution of the house, 
adopted a few days since, requesting to be furnished with a 
particular statement of the most recent conversations of our 
ambassadors abroad, with foreign ministers. Accompanying 
the report were copies of letters from our ministersin England, 
France, and Russia, detailing, with laudable minuteness, the 
number of public and private dinners at which they had been 
present since their last communications, and the whole con- 
versation at each, together with the particulars of the confi- 
dential interviews they had had with different eminent fo- 
reigners. 

On motion of Mr, Poortype ten thousand copies of each 
of these messages were ordered to be printed. 

The house then proceeded to the order of the day, on the 
general appropriation bill; the question being, on the motion of 
general Sharpe of Tennessee (which our readers may remem- 
ber was made on the twentieth of December last and supported 
by a speech of two weeks) to strike out the appropriation for 
lighting a third lamp in front of the president’s house, the 
effect of which, if successful, would be to reduce the number 
of lamps to two. Mr. Spinner of Massachusetts continued 
his speech against the motion, and, among other matters, ar- 
gued, with his usual vigour and vivacity, that the question 
was intimately connected with those great national interests 
the whale fishery and the growth of cotton, and happily al- 
luded to the first emblem of the union of the states presented 
by that common article, an oil lamp. This was the fourth 
day of Mr. Spinner’s speech, and the fifty-seventh day of 
the debate, the close of which, however, is still at a distance, 
as we learn that forty-three speeches are yet to be delivered. 

Under the New York head was the following: 


New York, May 12. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


Yesterday the mayor sent a message, in two thick folio 
Volumes, to the common council, recommending the passage 
of an ordinance authorising the removal of the dirt from the 
principal streets. On motion of Mr. Quickinbush the mes- 
Sage was ordered to be read that day six months, 

The council then proceeded to the further consideration of 
the resolution offered on the tenth ultimo, by Mr. Pallet, 
providing for tuking the portrait, in oil, of each person in 
the city of New York, when doctor Van Bloom continued 
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his remarks for four hours, but was interrupted by the intel- 
ligence that a quorum was not present. 

Here my reverie was interrupted by a slight noise in my 
apartment. The year 1856, with its interminable newspapers, 
its long speeches and messages, faded from my eyes, and I 
found myself once more in 1826, and a younger man by thirty 
years. The impression, however, which my mind received 
from the strange passages I had witnessed, were not so easily 
effaced. I still shudder to think of the great roll which I 
mistook for paper hangings, and even now feel a sensation 
of nausea when I remember the eloquent speeches of Messrs. 
Drab and Mc Fustian, 

It is more easy to decry the prevailing fashion of speechi- 
fying to the top of a man’s bent, than it is to suggest the 
means of putting a stop to it. I have sometimes thought of 
an amendment to the constitution, providing that all mem- 
bers of the national and state legislatures shall be taken from 
the respective asylums for the deaf and dumb; but besides 
that this will embrace only one class of speech makers, it is 
liable to the objection that speeches may be made with the 
fingers as well as the tongue, and unhappily this philanthro- 
pic age has made them expert in this kind of manual exer- 
cise. It has struck me, however, that, as the expression of 
public opinion, in the shape of resolutions, was found ser- 
viceable in a former crisis, that, namely, of the revolution, 
something of the same kind may be of use now. Suppose, for 
instance, that the lawyers were to meet and adopt some such 
vote as the following: 


Whereas the practice of making long speeches in all sorts 
of cases serves only to prove the corporal strength of the 
speaker, and has come to signify nothing concerning his men- 
tal capacity, but in point of fact operates prejudicially on the 
interests of the bar by lengthening trials and wearying jurors; 
therefore, 

Resolved, that from and after the first day of January, 1827, 
whoever shall presume to address the court or jury fora 
longer period than one hour, on the trial of any cause, shall 


be considered an enemy to his profession, and shall be struck 
off the roll of attorneys. 


In like manner when an election is approaching, and, as in 
these piping times of party peace, no political theory is to be 
supported or impugned, I would suggest something like the 
following for the consideration of town meetings: 
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Whereas, Martin Monosyllable, esquire, is distinguished 
for his taciturnity and the laudable brevity of his speeches; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That he be recommended to the electors of the 

congressional district, as a suitable person to represent 
them in the next congress. 

Finally, | recommend to the study of all presidents, go- 
vernors, mayors, and other message-sending officers, the fol- 
lowing model of a gubernatorial address, which I can assure 
them is copied literally from Smith’s History of New Jersey, 
p- 370, and was sent by governor Hunter to the assembly of 
that state, in December, 1710: 

“ Gentlemen—I am little used to make speeches, so you 
shall not be troubled with a long one; if honesty be the best 
policy, plainness must be the best oratory; so to deal plainly 
with you, so long as these unchristian divisions reign amongst 
you, I shall have small hopes of a happy issue to our meeting. 

This is an evil which every body complains of, but few 
take the right method to remedy it; let every man begin at 
home, and weed the rancour out of his own mind, and the 
work is done at once. 

Leave disputes of property to the laws, and injuries to the 
avenger of them; and like good subjects and good christians, 
join hearts and hands for the common good. 

I hope you all agree in the necessity of supporting the 
government, and will not differ about the means; that it may 
better deserve your support, I shall endeavour to square it 
by the best rule that I know, that is the power from which 
it is derived; which all tie world must own to be justice and 
goodness itself. 

There are several matters recommended to you by her 
majesty to be passed into laws, which I shall lay before you 
at proper seasons; and shall heartily concur with you in en- 
acting whatsoever may be requisite for the public peace and 
welfare, the curbing of vice, and the encouraging of virtue. 

If what I have said, or what I can do, may have the happy 
effect I wish for, I ‘shall bless the hour that brought me 
hither; if I am disappointed, I shall pray for that which is to 
call me back, for all power except that of doing good, is but 
a burthen.” 
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For the Port Folio. 
THE ADVERSARIA., 


Tue ladies of the twelfth century did not merely thread 
pearls, and amuse themselves with employments equally deli- 
cate and elegant. The sword, and not merely the tongue, 
decided their disputes. The love of “ brave gestes” was the 
passion of the ladies, as well as of the knights of chivalry. F 
When poets wished to mark the degeneracy of the times in Ps 
which they lived, the decline of the ardour for martial fame | 
in women was always stated as one sign. Thus Spencer: 


Where is the antique glory now become, | 
That whilom wont in wemen to appere? VF 
Where be the brave achievements doen by some, 
Where be the battailles, where the shield and speare, 
And all the conquests which them high did reare, | 
That matter made for famous poets’ verse, | 
And boastful men so oft abasht to heare? 
Been they all dead, and laide in doleful heerse? 
Or doen they onely sleepe and shall againe reverse? 
Fairy Queen, iii, 4. 1. 





The following lines by Thomas Randolph, an old but ne- 


glected poet, will show, perhaps, the origin of many a gallant 
compliment of modern times: 


Thou art my all; the Sprinc remains 
In the fair violets of thy veins; 

And that it is a SumMeEr’s day, 

Ripe cherries in thy lips display. 

And when for Autumn I would seek, 
’Tis in the apples of thy cheek. 

But that which only moves my smart 
Is to see WinTER in thy heart. 





LovE—BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE. 


Chaucer has.a droll similie in contrasting the character of 
the lover and the husband: 


W uiLom he loved her—but when tied 

By holy church, he could not her abide. 
Like unto dog which lighteth on a bone, 
His tail he waggeth, glad therefore is grown. 
But this same bone, if to his tail thou tie, 
Pardie! the cur in fear away doth fly. 





The Adversaria. 


REMINISCENCE. . 


Amonc the “ Poems on Sacred Subjects,” by Richard 
Ryan, which have recently been published, we find the fol- 
lowing: 


Sweet as the calm which o’er the sea, 

At twilight hour steals silently; 

Are those loved minutes men may steal 
From this sad world of wo and care, 

To search their hearts and blissful feel 
Some early recollection there; 

Some little hymn, to which the knee 

Oft bends in earliest infancy. 


Some short prayer which the memory 
Can call forth just as easily 
As when a child—or when, perhaps, 
Maternal eyes would gaze and weep, 
While, sinking in our sisters’ laps, 
They lulled us with this prayer to sleep. 
Oh! sheosnath divine! e’en life’s rough sea 


That hour would gild most lovelily. 


During the crusades, robbers and pirates quitted their ini- 
quitous pursuits, and declared that they would wash away 
their sins in the blood of the infidels: —‘“ a lamentable case,” 


exclaims honest old Fuller, ‘ that the devil’s blackguards 
should be God’s soldiers.” 


In this age of puffing, some useful hints may be derived 
from the following complimentary address to sir John Har- 
rington, on his translation of Ariosto, about two hundred 
years ago: 


I spent some years, and months, and weeks, and days, 
In Englishing the Italian Ariost; 
And strait some offered epigrams in praise 
Of that my fruitless pains and thankless cost. 
But while this offer did my spirits raise, 
And that I told my friend thereof in post, 
He disapproved the purpose many ways, 
And with this proverb proved it labour lost: 
Good ale doth need no sign, good wine no bush; 
Good verse of praisers needs not pass a rush. 
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[From the Monthly Review. } 


Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family of France, during the 
Revolution; with original and authentic Anecdotes of 
contemporary Sovereigns, and distinguished Persons of 
that eventful period, now first published from the journal, 
letters, and conversations of the princess Lamballe. By 
a Lady of Rank, in the confidential service of that unfor- 
tunate princess, In 2 vols. 8v0. 25s. London. Treuttel 
and Wurtz. 1826. 


Tuts is unquestionably one of the most affecting and most 
valuable contributions to the history of the French revolu- 
tion, which we have yet seen. In point of interest and co- 
Piousness of detail it is, we think, superior to the memoirs 
of madam Campan; it corrects several of her statements, and 
supplies many curious and important facts with which even 
that faithful attendant was wholly unacquainted. It is oc- 
cupied chiefly in the personal history of Marie Antoinette, 
and proves beyond all doubt that that unfortunate queen ex- 
ercised a much more active and disastrous influence on the 
events which ultimately led to the downfall of her throne, 
than impartial historians, at least, could have been hitherto 
induced to believe. Throughout the journal of the princess 
Lamballe, though it glows with constant and warm affection 
for her illustrious mistress, and holds her up to the admira- 
tion of posterity as the most injured and irreproachable wo- 
tnan that ever wore a crown, there is quite enough to show 
that when she found the storm approaching she took the 
helm into her own hands, and, by her determination to keep 
the vessel in its former course, urged it upon thuse breakers 
by which it was at last overwhelmed. The king was, from 
habit, and from the weakness of his capacity, so much under 
the control of his consort, that though he made concessions 
at different stages of the revolution, without her consent, it 
was easy to see, that for that very reason they were not to 
be depended upon. She maintained, to the time of her 
death, the true Austrian pride of dominion, and amongst 
her confidential friends never exhibited the least disposition 
to accommodate the interests of the throne to the just wants 
and rights of the people. Every measure to which she may 
have acceded, which had any tendency in that direction, ap- 
pears to have been nothing more than an expedient, for the 
purpose of averting the dangers that impended over her fa- 
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mily; but in secret she clung to every hold that might enable 
her, at a more favourable opportunity, to recover to its ut- 
most extent the ancient, absolute authority, so dear to her 
own recollections, and so essential to her wishes for the 
future splendour of her son. 


* «*Oh, sire!’? she exclaimed to the king, when a riotous mob was shout- 
ing to him at Versailles to return to Paris.—‘* Ob, sire! why am I not 
animated with the courage of Marie Theresa? Let me go, with my chil- 
dren, to the national assembly, as she did to the Hungarian senate, with 
my imperial brother, Joseph, in her arms, and Leopold in ber womb, 
when Charles the Seventh of Bavaria had deprived her of all her German 
dominions, and she had already written to the duchess of Lorraine to 
prepare her an assylum, not knowing where she should be delivered of the 
precious charge she was then bearing! But I, like the mother of the 
Gracchi, like Cornelia, more esteemed for my birth than for my marriage, 
am the wife of the king of France, and I see we shall be murdered im our 
beds for the want of our exertions!” 


What a beautiful spirit of disdain flashes through this ma- 
jestic reproach! It portrays, within a small compass, the 
character of Marie Antoinette, and betrays that fatal adhe- 
rence to the pride of birth, and to habits of supremacy, which 
no misfortunes could eradicate from her bosom. Yet was 
she too much of a weman to assume the vigour and steadi- 
ness which her secret course of policy demanded. She had 
none of those high and overpowering talents, which would 
have been necessary to carry her victorious through such a 
crisis as that by which she was destroyed. She was too con- 
scientious to incur even the imputation of crime; her reli- 
gious, as well as her natural feelings, forbade her to be san 
guinary; the empire of her personal fascination once depart- 
ed, the sceptre fell from her hand, and she remained an anx- 
ious, agitated wife, an agonized parent, catching at every 
resource that was offered her without looking to consequences, 
listening to every counsel that held out a glimpse of safety, 
without being able to contemplate the real perils that were 
before her, or to provide adequately against them. Many 
circumstances conspired to’ bring about the French revolu- 
tion; but it is only necessary to read the journal of the prin- 
cess Lamballe, in order to be convinced, that if Marie An- 
toinette had not been the queen of Louis XVI, there would 
have been no Phillippe Egalité, no guillotine, no republic. 

We own that we were not prepared for the enlarged and—. 
we may add—statesmanlike views, which characterize not 
only the journal itself, but the comments and additions of 
the ‘ Lady of rank’ to whom we are indebted for this valua- 
ble publication, The princess, who was the daughter of 
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prince Carignan, was appointed superintendent of Marie 
Antoinette’s household soon after she became queen of 
France, and from that time to the period of her death she 
continued, with some few intervals of absence, in daily, and, 
during the alarms of the revolution, in almost hourly attend- 
ance upon her royal mistress. They lived together upon 
terms of the most tender friendship, a circumstance that re- 
flects the highest honour upon both parties; the princess, 
who appears to have been endowed with a sound judgment, 
with talents of a superior order, and with one of the purest 
and noblest hearts that ever animated a woman, obtained a 
marked influence over the queen from the very origin of 
their connexion. But until the worst of times, Lamballe was 
a favourite of the people, because it was known that she was 
no mere courtier who flattered the credulous ear of royalty, 
but always gave her advice for the public good, and had 
firmness and dignity of character, which conspired with her 
high birth and virtuous manners to elevate her motives be- 
yond the reach of suspicion. 

The account given of herself by the fair editor (madam 
Solalle) is extraordinary, if not indeed romantic. She informs 
us, rather mysteriously, that ‘ from her birth and those who 
were the cause of it (had it not been, from political motives, 
kept from her knowledge,) in point of interest, she ought to 
have been very independent,’ and that she was indebted for 
her resources in early life ‘ to his grace the late duke of Nor- 
folk, and lady Mary Duncan.’ She was placed for her edu- 
cation in a convent at Paris, where her musical talents acci- 
dentally attracted the attention of the princess Lamballe, 
who took her under her patronage. The young protegée was 
found skilled in the Italian, German, French, and English 
languages, the latter being her native tongue, and during the 
progress of the revolution she was employed on several con- 
fidential missions. Her sex afforded her many facilities for 
the execution of those missions; but when occasion rendered 
it necessary, she did not hesitate to assume male attire; and 
she seems, from some. motive or another, to have had a par- 
ticular preference for the costume of a drummer. In such 
a disguise she sometimes attended the debates of the na- 
tional assembly, and took notes of them for the information 
of the royal family. Sometimes she wandered as a forlorn 
lover in the gardens of the Tuilleries, with a book in her 
hand, waiting for a signal from Lamballe’s window to enter 
the palace and prepare for a secret service; often she ap- 
peared there with all the paraphernalia of a milliner; and it 
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is a remarkable proof of her talent for intrigue—if indeed 
her missions do not deserve a higher and more meritorious 
character—that notwithstanding the vigilance of the police, 
and the more jealous espionage of the jacobins, she was never 
discovered or impeded in any of her numerous journeys. 
Much of the correspondence which Marie Antoinette carried 
on with her relatives in Austria, Piedmont, and Italy, and 
with her friends in England, was entrusted to the young 
Englishwoman, who seems to have loved that ill-starred 
sovereign almost to idolatry. The journal now before us 
she says she received from the princess Lamballe, shortly 
before the death of that amiable person in 1792; and though 
the assertion comes to us without the sanction of the editor’s 
name, yet it is impossible, from the whole tenor of the work, 
to feel the least doubt as to its authenticity. She was in- 
duced to prepare it for publication upon perusing madam 
Campan’s Memoirs, which she considers as in many respects 
inaccurate and detective: though not intentionally so, as she 
nowhere questions that lady’s fidelity in the relation of events 
which came under her special observation. As to the facts 
added by the editor to Lamballe’s journal, they seem to have 
been carefully collected from the conversations of that prin- 
cess, and from other equally satisfactory sources of informa- 
tion. 

The reader is aware that the marriage of Marie Antoi- 
nette to the dauphin of France arose entirely from political 
motives. It was the object of the empress mother, Maria 
Theresa, to ally herself with France, for the purpose of in- 
ducing Louis XV to assist her in recovering the provinces 
which the king of Prussia had violently wrested from her 
ancient dominions; and at the same time to support her 
against.the rising power of the North, vested as it then was 
in the daring hands of Catharine the Second. The dauphin 
was never even thought of; the beauty of Marie Anteinette 
was intended to influence the king, and the plan was warmly 
supported by Choiseul, then minister, and by madam de 
Pompadour. It was however looked upon with great jea- 
lousy by the king’s daughters, by the court, the cabinet, and 
the nation at large; and that jealousy rather increased than 
diminished, after the accession of the dauphiness to the 
throne. Her education had been limited; she was free and 
lively in her manners, and, like most German princesses of 
her time, was extremely fond of private theatricals, in which 
she frequently performed, and which became the source of 
much calumny against her. Her predilection for simplicity 
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in her attire, and her hostility to the pompous decorum of 
French etiquette, procured her a host of enemiés among the 
beaus and ladies of the vieille cour. ‘‘ Thank heaven,” she 
used to say, when she flung off her state robes and orna- 
ments, ‘I am out of harness!” She one day in merriment 
called the precise, antiquated, and systematic, madame de 
Noailles, madame Etiquette. The title followed her to the 
grave: the satire never was forgiven. A considerable time 
elapsed before the dauphin consummated his marriage; and 
it is a curious fact that, during that interval, many cabals 
were at work for the purpose of sending the Austrian prin- 
cess back to Vienna, and that they were chiefly frustrated by 
Louis XV, who entertained a secret passion for her, and 
took some steps with the view of making her his own con- 
sort. It was also during this period that the king gave or- 
ders to Behmer the jeweller, for the famous diamond neck- 
lace, which he originally intended as a present for Marie 
Antoinette, though he subsequently resolved to give it to 
his low mistress, Du Barry. He died, however, before he 
completed the bargain for it; and it is well known that it af- 
terwards became one of the most venomous ingredients which 
were mixed together in the infernal cauldron of the revolution, 

Notwithstanding the unpopularity of Marie Antoinette, 
while she was dauphiness, no sooner were she and her royal 
consort seated on the throne (May 10, 1774,) than the Pa- 
risians hastened in crowds to pay the new sovereigns the 
most enthusiastic homage. The charms of the queen fasci- 
nated every body, and, for the first time they touched the 
bosom of her husband. The particulars of the early part of 
their reign are well known. ‘The princess Lamballe attri- 
butes many important consequences to the queen’s partiality 
for the countess Julie Polignac, and contends that her ma- 
jesty’s attachment to that lady was violently disapproved, 
not only by the old nobility but by the nation in general. 
She was to a certain extent correct in her opinion, though 
she seems to have thought more of the matter than it really 
deserved. In truth, the princess was naturally enough jea- 
lous of ‘‘ a rival near the throne,” and it is not to be wonder- 
ed at if she enumerates the ascendency enjoyed by the Po- 
lignacs (a provincial family newly raised to the nobility,) at 
court, among the leading causes of the defection both of the 
old nobility and the people. 

Among the persons about the court, whom the queen most 
deeply offended, was the celebrated cardinal de Rohan. He 
had been disgraced through the influence of Marie Antoi- 
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nette, before the accession of Louis XVI to the throne, and 
failed in all his subsequent attempts to recover the favour of 
the queen. His last effort for that purpose made him the 
dupe of a young, but artful and necessitous woman, of the 
name of Lamotte,who seems to have been the chief contriver 
of that abominable plot of the necklace. It may be said that 
the revolution commenced with the cardinal’s trial for his 
connection with that affair, of which we shall extract the 
particulars, as they are recapitulated by the editor. 


©The necklace which has been already spoken of, and which was ori- 
ginally destined by Louis XV, for Marie Antoinette—had her hand, by 
divorce, been transferred to him, but which, though afterwards intended 
by Louis XV for his mistress, Du Barry, never came to her in conse- 
quence of his death—this fatal necklace was still in existence, and in the 
possession of the crown jewellers, Boehmer and Bassange. It was valued 
at eighteen hundred thousand livres. The jewellers had often pressed it 
upon the queen, and even the king himself had enforced its acceptance. 
But the queen dreaded the expense, especially at an epoch of pecuniary 
difficulty in the state, much more than she coveted the jewels, and uni- 
formly and resolutely declined them, although they had been proposed to 
her on very easy terms of payment, as she really did not like ornaments. 

‘It was made to appear at the parliamentary investigation, that the 
artful Lamotte had impelled the cardinal to believe, that she herself was 
in communication with the queen; that she bad interested her majesty in 
favour of the long slighted cardinal; that she had fabricated a corres- 
pondence, in which professions of penitence on the part of Rohan were 
answered by assurances of forgiveness from the queen. The result of this 
correspondence, was represented to be the engagement of the cardinal to 
negociate the purchase of the necklace, secretly, by a contract for peri- 
odical payments. To the forgery of papers were added, it was declared, 
the substitution of the queen’s person, by dressing up a girl of the palais 
royal to represent her majesty, whom she in some degree resembled, in a 
secret and rapid interview with Rohan in a dark grove of the gardens of 
Versailles, where she was to give the cardinal a rose, in token of her royal 
approbation, and then hastily disappear. The importunity of the jew- 
ellers, on the failure of the stipulated payment, disclosed the plot. A 
direct appeal of theirs to the queen, to save them from ruin, was the 
immediate source of detection. The cardinal was arrested, and all the 
parties tried. But the cardinal was acquitted, and Lamotte and a subor- 
dinate agent alone punished. The quack Cagliostro was also in the plot, 
but he too escaped, like his confederate the cardinal, who was made to 
appear as the dupe of Lamotte. 

‘ The queen never got over the effect of this affair. Her friends well 
knew the danger of severe measures towards one capable of collecting 
around him strong support against a power, already so much weakened 
by faction and discord. But the indignation of conscious innocence in- 
sulted, prevailed, though to its ruin!—Vol. 1, pp. 285—287. 


The prosecution of the cardinal set in array against the 
queen the first families of France, with whom he was con- 
nected. The sums lavished bv them, in order to obtain his 
acquittal, are almost incredible. It cost the families of Ro- 
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han and Condé more than a million of livres. In order to 
fix the guilt of the transaction upon the queen, libels of the 
most malignant description were circulated through France 
and Europe, and the acquittal of the cardinal gave a triumph 
to her enemies, the effect of which, as the editor remarks, she 
never got over. From this time, (1785—6,) she truly ob- 
serves, crimes and misfortunes trod closely on each other’s 
heels in the history of the ill-starred queen; and one calamity 
only disappeared to make way for a greater. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the riots caused by Necker’s 
dismissal from the ministry, the destruction of the Bastile, 
the recal of the popular minister, the schemes of the Orleans’ 
faction, and the crowd of important events which thickened 
with the progress of the revolution. We must, however, 
present the reader with a few of the most striking scenes 
which occurred at Versailles. As they are detailed by the 
princess Lamballe, they exhibit many striking circumstances 
which have been hitherto unknown to the historians of that 
stormy period. As matters were approaching to a crisis, 
Dumourier, who had been leagued with the Orleans’ party, 
suddenly appeared at Versailles in disguise, and had an in- 
terview with the queen in the presence of the princess. | He 
informed her of the plot which was in agitation for proclaim- 
ing the duke of Orleans the constitutional king, and entreat- 
ing her majesty’s pardon for his connection with the duke’s 
faction, he declared that he had for ever abandoned it, and 
offered his services in order to save the royal family from 
the violence which was meditated against them. The queen’s 
reception of this man was perfectly characteristic. 


‘She was deaf and inexorable. She treated all he had said as the effu- 
sion of an overheated imagination, and told him she had no faith in traitors. 
Dumourier remained upon his knees while she was replying, as if stupified; 
but at the word traitor, he started, and roused himself; and then, in a 
state almost of madness, seized the queen’s dress, exclaiming, ‘“* Allow 
yourself to be persuaded before it is too late! Let not your misguided 
prejudice against me hurry you to your own and your children’s destruc- 
tion: let it not get the better, madam, of your good sense and reason: the 
fatal moment is near—it is at hand!’ Upon this, turning, he addressed 
himself to me. 


* *¢ Oh princess,” he cried, *‘ be her guardian angel, as you have hitherto 
been her only friend, and use your never-fniling influence. I take God 
once more to witness, that I am sincere in all I have said; that all I have 
disclosed is true, This will be the last time I shall have it in my power 
to be of any essential service to you, madam, and my sovereign. The 
National Assembly will put it out of my power for the future, without be- 
coming a traitor to my country.” 

‘ «¢ Rise, sir,” said the queen, “ and serve your country better than vou 
have served your king!” 

* « Madam, I obey.”’ 
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‘ When he was about to leave the room, I again, with tears, besought 
her majesty not to let him depart thus, but to give him some hope that, 
after reflection, she might perhaps endeavour to soothe the king’s anger. 
But in vain. He withdrew, very much affected.* I even ventured, after 
his departure, to intercede for his recall. 

‘ “He has pledged himself,” said I, “to save you, madam.” 

* « My dear princess,”’ replied the queen, “‘ the goodness of your own 
heart will not allow you to have sinister ideas of others. This man is like 
all of the same stamp. They are all traitors; and will only hurry us the 
sooner, if we suffer ourselves to be deceived by them, to an ignominious 
death! I seek no safety for myself.” 

* ** But he offered to serve the king, also, madam.” 

‘Tam not,’’ answered her majesty, “ Henrietta of France. I wiil 
never stoop to ask a pension of the murderers of my husband; nor will I 
leave the king, my son, or my adopted country, or ever meanly owe my 
existence to wretches, who have destroyed the dignity of the crown, and 
trampled under foot the most ancient monarchy in Europe! Under its 
ruins they will bury their king and myself. To owe our safety to them 
would be more hateful than any death they can prepare for us.” ’—Vol. 
il. pp. 52—55. 


The reception which the queen, almost immediately after 
this scene, gave to the officers of the Flanders regiment, de- 
serves also to be noticed as characteristic of her hopes and 
her purposes at that time. 


** While the queen was in this state of agitation, a note was presented 
to me with a list of the names of the officers of the Flanders regiment 
requesting the honour of an audience of the queen. 

‘« The very idea of seeing the Flanders officers flushed her majesty’s 
countenance with an ecstacy of joy. 

‘¢ She said she would retire to compose herself, and receive them in two 
hours. 

*« The queen saw the officers in her private cabinet, and in my presence. 
They were presented to her by me. They told her majesty that, though 
they had changed their paymaster, they had not changed their allegiance 
to their sovereign or herself, but were ready to defend both with their 
lives. They placed one hand on the hilt of their swords, and solemnly 
lifting the other up to heaven, swore, that the weapons should never be 
wielded but for the defence of the king and queen, against all foes, whether 
foreign or domestic. 

“This unexpected loyalty burst on us like the beauteous rainbow after 
a tempest, by the dawn of which we are taught to believe the world is 
saved from a second deluge. 

‘‘ The countenance of her majesty brightened over the gloom which had 
oppressed her, like the heavenly sun dispersing threatening clouds, and 
making the heart of the poor mariner bound with joy. Her eye spoke 
her secret rapture. It was evident she felt even unusual dignity in the 


* “T saw him as he left the apartment, but had no idea at the time who he was. 
He was a little, thinman. He wore a high, quaker-like, round slouched hat. He 
was covered down to the very shoes by a great-coat. This, I imagine, was for the 
sake of disguise. I saw him put a handkerchief to his eyes. I met him some time 
after at Hamburgh, and I am confident, that all his intended operations in the royal 
cause were given up in consequence of the exasperation he felt at the queen’s re- 
jection of his services, though he continued to correspond with the priacess for 2 
considerable time subsequently to this interview.”’—.Vote by the Editor. 
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presence of these noble hearted warriors, when comparing them with him 
whom she had just dismissed. She graciously condescended to speak to 
every one of them, and one and all were enchanted with her affability. 

‘‘ She said she was no longer the queen who could compensate loyalty 
and valour; but the brave suldier found his reward in the fidelity of his 
service, which formed the glory of his immortality. She assured them she 
had ever been attached to the army, and would make it her study to re- 
commend every individual, meriting attention, to the king. 

Loud bursts of repeated acclamations and shouts of ‘* Vive la reine!”’ 
instantly followed her remarks. She thanked the officers most graciously; 
and fearing to commit herself, by saying more, took her leave, attended 
by me; but immediately sent me back, to thank them again in her name.” 
Vol. ii, pp. 55—58. 


Little did the queen foresee the effects of this interview. 
It alarmed the regicide faction, and greatly accelerated their 
measures. The fraternisation of the Flanders regiment with 
the body guard, and the fatal dinner given by the latter to 
the former, are generally supposed to have led directly to 
the massacres of the 5th and 6th of October. The tempo- 
rary presence of the king at that dinner was also a most un- 
fortunate step, taken without the least deliberation, and, as 
it now appears, merely to humour a childish wish of the 
dauphin! The princess Lamballe happened to remark, 


«What a beautiful sight it must be, to behold, in these troublesome 
times, the happy union of such a meeting!’ ” 

‘“* «Tt must indeed!’ replied the king; ‘ and the pleasure I feei in know- 
ing it, would be redoubled, had | the privilege of entertaining the Flanders 
regiment, as the body guards are doing.’ 

‘*¢ * Heaven forbid!’ cried her majesty; ‘ Heaven forbid, that you should 
think of sucha thing! The assembly would never forgive us!’ ” 

** After we had dined, the queen sent to the marchioness Tourzel for 
the dauphin. When he came, the queen told him about her having seen 
the brave officers on their arrival; and how gayly those good officers had 
left the palace, declaring they would die rather than suffer any harm to 
come to him, or his papa and mamma; and that at that very time they were 
all dining at the theatre. 

‘© ¢ Dining in the theatre, mamma? said the young prince; ‘I never 
heard of people dining in a theatre!’ 

‘¢ « No, my dear child,’ replied her majesty, ‘ it is not generally allowed; 
but they are doing so, because the body guards are giving a dinner to 
this good Flanders regiment; and the Flanders regiment are so brave, 
that the guards chose the finest place they could think of to entertain 
them ia, to show how much they like them: that is the reason why they 
are dining in the gay, painted theatre.’ 

«« «Qh, mamma!’ exclaimed the dauphin, whom the queen adored, ‘ Oh, 
papa!’ cried he, looking at the king, ‘how I should like to see them!” 

*« * Let us go and satisfy the child,’ said the king, instantly starting up 
from his seat. 

** The queen took the dauphin by the hand, and they proceeded to the 
theatre. It was all done ina moment. There was no premeditation on 
the part of the king or queen; no invitation on the part of the officers. 
—Vol. ii. pp. 59—62 
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The reception of the royal family at the theatre is well 
known. The military, already heated by wine, were intoxi- 
cated with joy. The excitement of the scene was indescriba- 
ble, but when it was over, even the queen felt that such de- 
cided marks of enthusiasm on the part of the two regiments 
could not be looked upon with indifference by the national 
assembly. Then followed the scenes of massacre; the tu- 
multuous indignation of the people, who were reduced to a 
state of famine, as they were led to believe by the queen’s 
agents, who bought up immense quantities of corn and sent 
it out of the country—whereas this measure, deeply contrived 
for her destruction, was the work of her enemies—the Or- 
leans’ faction. We pass over the march of the Poissardes 
to Versailles, the attempt made to assassinate the queen, 
the return of the royal :«mily to the Thuilleries, and their 
state of suffering, humiliation, and imprisonment there, until 
their removal to the Temple. These unhappy events have 
been too often related to need repetition here, though we 
may observe that the princess Lamballe adds many circum- 
stances concerning them, which have been hitherto either 
not generally known, or at least inaccurately understood. 
The editor mentions ‘also some curious facts relating to an 
extensive correspondence which was carried on with the 
queen through the princess, by Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, and 
Mr. Sheridan. These eminent statesmen appear to have 
made several suggestions to her majesty, for the purpose of 
upholding the monarchy in France. The principal plan, 
which originated with Mr. Burke, was one for purging the 
kingdom of all the troops which had been corrupted from 
their allegiance by the revolutionists. ‘He proposed, that 
they should sail at the same time, or nearly so, to be colo- 
nised in the different French islands, and Madagascar, and 
be replaced by a new national guard, who should be bound 
to the state by having the waste crown lands divided amongst 
them. With all due deference for that distinguished states- 
man, we apprehend that such .a measure as this, if the king 
had attempted to carry it into execution, instead of stopping 
the torrent of the revolution, would have contributed only to 
accelerate its progress. ‘The insurrection would have cer- 
tainly begun with the military, as it subsequently did in Spain 
under similar circumstances, and prepared as the people 
were for crimes of every description, there is no possibility 
of calculating the consequences. The scheme, however, was 
frustrated at once from the want of transports, for procuring 
which, much secret negotiation was carried on with the Bri- 
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tish government, The princess Lamballe was the confiden- 
tial negociator employed by the queen on this occasion; in 
the meantime the unfortunate attempt of the royal family to 
escape had been foiled at Varennes, and such was the anguish 
which this affair caused to Marie Antoinette, that when the 
princess returned to France, she received a ring from her 
majesty, ‘set with her own hair, which had whitened like 
that of a person of eighty,’ and bearing the pathetic inscrip- 
tion, ** Bleached by sorrow!” 

{n the midst of the perilous scenes in which she was en- 
gaged, the princess Lamballe was earnestly entreated by her 
relative, the king of Sardinia, by all her family and her 
friends abroad, to provide for her personal safety by quitting 
France. Her answer to the king at Turin is a specimen o 
sublime and disinterested devotion, such as has few parallels 
in history. 


“¢ Sire, and most august cousin,—I do not recollect that any of our 
illustrious ancestors of the house of Savoy, before or since the great hero 
Charles Emanuel, of immortal memory, ever dishonoured or tarnished 
their illustrious names with cowardice. In leaving the court of France at 
this awful crisis, I should be the first. Can your majesty pardon my pre- 
sumption in differing from your royal counsel? The king, queen, and 
every member of the royal family of France, both from the ties of blood 
and policy of states, demand our united efforts in their defence. I cannot 
swerve from my determination, of never quitting them, especially at a 
moment when they are abandoned by every one of their former attendants, 
except myself. In happier days your majesty may command my obedience; 
but, in the present instance, and given up as is the court of France to 
their most atrocious persecutors, | must humbly insist on being guided 
by my own decision. During the most brilliant period of the reign of 
Maria Antoinette, I was distinguished by the royal favour and bounty. 
To abandon her in adversity, sire, would stain my character, and that of 
my illustrious family, for ages to come, with infamy and cowardice, much 
more to be dreaded than the most cruel death.’ Vol. ii. pp. 281, 232. 


We regret that our space prevents us from following this 
truly princely woman through those parts of her journal 
which communicate the details of the dreadful sufferings that 
were endured by the royal family from the time of the affair 
of Varennes, until the death, we may almost designate it 
the martyrdom, of the princess herself. For these agonizing 
details, we must refer to her journal; and we shall conclude 
with the editor’s account of the tragic close of the princess’s 
life, which no person of feeling can read without shuddering 
with horror. After the imprisonment of the royal family in 
the Temple, the princess was separated from them, and 
transferred to La Force, where she was confined in Septem- 
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ber, 1792, when the Marseillois commenced the massacres 
in the prisons of Paris. 


‘‘The fiends had been some hours busy in the work of death. The 
piercing shrieks of the dying victims brought the princess and her re- 
maining companion upon their knees, in fervent prayer for the souls of 
the departed. The messengers of the tribunal now appeared. The prin- 
cess was compelled to attend the summons. She went, accompanied by 
her faithful female attendant. 

‘« A glance at the seas of blood, of which she caught a glimpse upon her 
way to the court, had nearly shocked her even to sudden death. Would 
it had!—She staggered, but was sustained by her companion. Her courage 
triumphed. She appeared before the gore-stained tribunes. 

‘*« After some questions of mere form, her bighness was commanded to 
swear, to be faithful to the new order of government, and to hate the 
king, the queen, and royalty. 

““ «To the first,’ replied her highness, ‘¥ willingly submit. To the 
second how can I accede? There is nothing of which I can accuse the 
royal family. To hate them is against my nature. They are my sove- 
reigns. They are my friends and relations. I have served them for 
many years, and never have found reason for the slightest complaint.’ 

*« The princess could no longer articulate. She fell into the arms of 
her attendant. The fatal signal was pronounced. She recovered, and, 
crossing the court of the prison, which was bathed with the blood of muti- 
lated victims, involuntarily exclaimed, ‘ Gracious heaven! What a sight 
is this!’ and fell into a fit, 

** Nearest to her in the mob stood a mulatto, whom she had caused to 
be baptized, educated, and maintained; but whom, for ill conduct, she 
had latterly excluded from her presence, This miscreant struck at her 
with his halbert. The blow removed her cap. Her luxuriant hair (as 
if to hide her angelic beauty from the sight of the murderers, pressing 
tiger-like around to pollute that form, the virtues of which equalled its 
physical perfection,) her luxuriant hair fell around and veiled her a mo- 
ment from view. An individual, to whoa I was nearly allied, seeing the 
miscreants somewhat staggered, sprang forward to the rescue; but the 
mulatto wounded him, The princess was lost to all feeling, trom the 
moment the monster first struck at her. But the demons would not quit 
their prey. She expired gashed with wounds.” Vol. il. pp. 340—341. 


We can gono farther. The remainder of the scene is too 
dreadful to be transferred to these pages. The manner in 
which her head was carried about Paris, the pollution of 
her body, and the cruelty which left it to perish by putre- 
faction, amid a heap of other carcases, betray the rage not 
of men, not even of savages, but of demons; and the person 
who records these foul deeds, must have been more than 
woman to have held the pen while it traced such a climax 
as this of iniquity, atrocity, and madness! 

We trust that in this, and in some other parts of her la- 
bour, madame Solalle has made use of some other hand than 
her own, for many expressions, and not a few anecdotes, 
startled us, as coming from a ‘ lady of rank,’ which delicacy 
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forbids us to specify more particularly. They are the more 


remarkable, as they form so decided a contrast with the tone 


of purity and elegance, which pervades the whole of the 
princess Lamballe’s journal. Some of the editor’s remarks 
on madame Campan are harsh and flippant, to say the least 
of them. In the next edition we would recommend her to 
disencumber her volumes of these unseemly passages. She 
also speaks very strongly against madame de Genlis, without 
adducing a single fact to sustain her invective. In other 
respects she has, however, discharged her pious duty to her 
patroness with fidelity. The Journal, which was originally 
written in Italian, she has translated so well, that it is diffi- 
cult to trace in it a single idiom foreign to our own language. 


She takes her ‘rank,’ we understand, from her union with 
an Italian marquis. 





OBITUARY. 


In THE occurrences of July, the contemporaneous deaths 
of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson may certainly be 
accounted the most memorable. Among the most active 
in the establishment of our government, and afterwards pro- 
minent as leaders of the two great parties, into which the 
people were divided, they enjoyed, in a period of perilous 
conjuncture, a career of uninterrupted success. Each attained 
the highest pinnacle of honour which his country presented, 
and they lived long enough to behold the practical results of 
the political labours of their earlier days. 

Mr. Adams was educated at Cambridge, and to the pro- 
fession of the law. So eminent was his standing in that pro- 
fession, that at an early age he was appointed chief justice of 
the state, but he declined this office. Amid the force of ex- 
citement produced by the Boston massacre, he dared to un- 
dertake the defence of the British troops. His success in this 
trial was complete. It evinced his talents and his strong sense 
of justice and official duty. A less intrepid spirit would not 
have ventured to stem the current of popular indignation, by 
engaging in such acause. He soon sacrificed his profession 
and every thing to the liberties of his fellow citizens and the 
independence of his native country. In 1770 he was elected 
a representative from Boston, and in 1774 a member of the 
council, but was negatived by governor Gage, from the pare 
he took i in politics. From 1770, and previous, and until 1776 
he was constantly engaged, and took a leading part in all the 
measures which were adopted to defend the colonies from the 
unjust attacks of the British parliament. He was one of the 
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earliest that contemplated the independence of the country, 
and her separation from the mother country. No man in the 
congress of 1776 did more to procure the declaration of inde- 
pendence. By the committee, who were appointed on the 
subject of a separation from the mother country, Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Adams were appointed a sub-committee to frame a 
declaration of independence. The draft reported was that of 
Mr. Jefferson, and he has deservedly received great credit for 
it. But Mr. Jefferson never spoke in public, and John Adams 
was the bold and daring spirit of the congress of 1776, arid 
the eloquent advocate of its boldest measures. 

From the declaration of independence until the peace, 
Mr. Adams was employed in the same glorious cause. While 
Washington, at the head of our armies, was fighting the bat- 
tles of liberty, and defending our country from the ravages 
of the enemy, Adams was employed ina service less brilliant, 
but scarcely less important. Through the whole war he was 
exerting his talents at the various courts of Europe, to obtain 
loans and alliances, and every succour to sustain our armies 
and the cause of liberty and our independence. Nor did his 
labours cease until he had accomplished every object for 
which he was sent abroad, and he had sealed our indepen- 
dence by a treaty of peace, which he signed, with Great 
Britain. 

Immediately after the treaty of peace, he was appointed 
ambassador to Great Britain, On the adoption of the con- 
stitution he was elected first vice president of the United 
States. During the whole period of the presidency of Wash- 
ington Mr. Adams was vice president. He was as uniformly 
consulted by Washington as though he had been a member 
of his cabinet, on all important questions. On the death of 
Washington Mr. Adams was elected his successor. 

At the expiration of the first term, Mr. Jefferson, the can- 
didate of the republican party and his successful competitor, 
received four votes more than Mr. Adams, who then retired 
to private life, at his seat in Quincy. 

He was subsequently selected by the republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts, as their candidate for governor, on the death of 
governcr Sullivan, but he declined entering again into public 
lifee He was one of the electors and president of the elec- 
toral college, when Mr. Monroe was elected president of the 
United States. Having been the principal draftsman of the 
constitution of Massachusetts, when the convention was 
called to amend it, in 1820, he was unanimously elected 
their president. On his declining this honour, unanimous 
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resolutions were passed by this great assembly of five hundred, 
selected from all parties, expressive of their exalted sense of 
his merits and public services. 





Tuomas JEFFERSON was born on the second of April, 1743, 
at Shadwell, in the county of Albemarle, Va., within a short 
distance of Monticello, and within half a mile of his Rivanna 
mills. He received the highest honors at the college of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and studied law under the celebrated George 
Wythe, late chancellor of Virginia. Before he had attained 
his twenty-fifth year he was a distinguished member of the 
Virginia legislature, and took an active part in all the mea- 
sures which they adopted in opposition to the usurpations of 
Great Britains In 1775 he is said to have been the author 
of the protest against the propositions of lord North. He 
was subsequently transferred to the general congress of Phi- 
ladelphia, where he distinguished himself by the firmness of 
his sentiments and the energy of his compositions. 

From 1777 to ’79, (for certain portions of those years) he 
was occupied with Wythe and Pendleton in revising the laws 
of Virginia. In 1779 he succeeded Patrick Henry, as gover- 
nor of the state. In 1781 he composed his “ Notes on Vir- 
ginia.” In the summer of 1782 he was in congress at the 
moment when the Virginia legislature were framing a state 
constitution. The draft of the instrument, which he trans- 
mitted on that occasion, was not received till the day when 
the committee were to report the result of their Jabours. They 
were so much pleased with his preamble that they adopted it 
as a part of their report; so that, as it is now well understood, 
this bill of rights and the constitution were from the pen of 
George Mason; the preamble was Thomas Jefferson’s. In 
1784 he left the United States, being associated in a plenipo- 
tentlary commission with Franklin and Adams, addressed to 
the several powers of Europe, for the purpose of concluding 
treaties of commerce. In October, 1789 he obtained leave 
to return home; and on his arrival was made the first secre- 
tary of state under general Washington. His reports on mo- 
ney, and on weights and measures, on the fisheries, and on 
the restrictions of commerce, are ample attestations of the 
enlarged views of the philusopher and the financier. 

In 1797 he was elected vice president, and four years after 
president of the United States. 

What is deficient in the preceding narrative must be made 
up from a curious and authentic memoir, in the hand writing 
of Mr. Jefferson. He was called on by a particular occasion 
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to state some of the circumstances and services" of his life— 
and from this document we make the following extract: 

*“* I came of age in 1764, and was soon put into the nomi- 
nation of justices of the county in which I live, and at the 
first election following I became one of its representatives in 
the legislature. 

“* I was thence sent to the old congress. 

*« Then employed two years with Mr. Pendleton and Mr. 
Wythe, on the revisal and reduction to a single code of the 
whole body of the British statutes, the acts of our assembly, 
and certain parts of the common law. 

** Then elected governor. 

“* Next to the legislature, and to congress again. 

** Sent to Europe as minister plenipotentiary. 

‘“* Appointed secretary of state to the new government. 

** Elected vice president, and president. 

** And lastly a visiter and rector of the university. 

“In these different offices, with scarcely any interval be- 
tween them, I have been in the public service now sixty-one 
years; and during the far greater part of the time in foreign 
countries, or in other states. 

““ If legislative services are worth mentioning, and the 
stamp of liberality and equality, which was necessary to be 
impressed on our laws, in the first crisis of our birth as a 
nation, was of any value, they will find that many of the 
leading and important laws of that day were prepared by 
myself, and carried chiefly by my efforts, supported indeed 
by able and faithful coadjutors. 

“¢ The prohibition of the further importation of slaves was 
the first of these measures in time. 

‘“‘ This was followed by the abolition of entails, which broke 

up hereditary and h righ: handed aristocracy, which ly accu- 
mulating immense masses of property in single lines of family, 
had divided our country into two distinct orders of nobles 
and plebeians. 

‘“* But, further to complete the equality among our citizens, 
so essential to the maintenance of republican government, it 
was necessary to abolish the principle of primogeniture. I 
drew the law of descents, giving equal inheritance to sons 
and daughters, which made a part of the Revised Code. 

‘* The attack on the establishment of a dominant religion 
was first made by myself. It could be carried at first only by 
a suspension of salaries for one year; by battling it again at 
the next session or another year, and so from year to year, 
until the public mind was ripened for the bill for establishing 
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religious freedom, which I had prepared for the Revised 
Code also. This was at length established permanently; and 
by the efforts chiefly of Mr. Madison, being myself in Eu- 
rope at the time, that work was brought forward. 

‘“* I think I might add the establishment of our university 
My residence in the vicinity threw of course on me the chief 
burthen of the enterprise, as well of the buildings as of the 
general organization and care of the whole. The effect of 
this institution on the future fame, fortune, and prosperity of 
our country, can as yet be seen but at a distance, But a hundred 
well educated youths, which it will turn out annually, and ere 
long, will fill all its offices with men of superior qualifications 
and raise it from its humbled state to an eminence among its 
associates, which it has never yet known, no, not in its bright- 
est days. Those now on the theatre of affairs will enjoy the 
ineffable happiness of seeing themselves succeeded by sons 
of a grade of science beyond their own ken. Our sister 
states will also be repairing to the same fountains of instruc- 
tion, will bring hither their genius to be kindled at our fire, 
and will carry back the fraternal affections, which, nourished 
by the same Alma Mater, will knit us to them by the indis- 
soluble bonds of early personal friendships. The good Old 
Dominion, the blessed mother of us all, will then raise her 
head with pride among the nations, will present to them that 
splendour of genius which she has ever possessed, but has 
too long suffered to rest uncultivated and unknown, and will 
become a centre of reliance to the states, whose youths she 
has instructed, and as it were adopted. 

‘“¢ IT claim some share in the merit of this great work of re- 
generation, My whole labours, now for many years, have been 
devoted to it, and I stand pledged to follow it up through the 
remnant of life remaining to me.” 





Tue LATE Paut ALLEN was born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, on the fifteenth of February, 1775. His father, who 
bore the same name, was one of the representatives from that 
town in the general assembly, at the close of the revolution- 
ary war. His mother was a daughter of the honourable Ni- 
cholas Cook, who was governor of the state at the time of the 
declaration of independence. Mr. Allen was educated in 
Rhode Island College, and graduated in 1796. He entered as 
a law student in the office of judge Howell, and was regu- 
larly admitted as a practitioner at the bar. But this was not 
the sphere in which his talents were to be developed, or in 
which he was destined to arrive at his proper station of emt- 
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to state some of the circumstances and services®of his life— 
and from this document we make the following extract: 

“ I came of age in 1764, and was soon put into the nomi- 
nation of justices of the county in which I live, and at the 
first election following I became one of its representatives in 
the legislature. 

“ I was thence sent to the old congress. 

“ Then employed two years with Mr. Pendleton and Mr, 
Wythe, on the revisal and reduction to a single code of the 
whole body of the British statutes, the acts of our assembly, 
and certain parts of the commen law. 

“ Then elected governor. 

“ Next to the legislature, and to congress again. 

“ Sent to Europe as minister plenipotentiary. 

“ Appointed secretary of state to the new government. 

“ Elected vice president, and president. 

“ And lastly a visiter and rector of the university. 

“ In these different offices, with scarcely any interval be- 
tween them, I have been in the public service now sixty-one 
years; and during the far greater part of the time in foreign 
countries, or in other states. 

“ If legislative services are worth mentioning, and the 
stamp of liberality and equality, which was necessary to be 
impressed on our laws, in the first crisis of our birth asa 
nation, was of any value, they will find that many of the 
leading and important laws of that day were prepared by 
myself, and carried chiefly by my efforts, supported indeed 
by able and faithful coadjutors. 

“ The prohibition of the further importation of slaves was 
the first of these measures in time. 

“* This was followed by the abolition of entails, which broke 
up hereditary and high handed aristocracy, which by accu- 
mulating immense masses of property in single lines of family, 
had divided our country into two distinct orders of nobles 
and plebeians. 

“* But, further to complete the equality among our citizens, 
so essential to the maintenance of republican government, it 
was necessary to abolish the principle of primogeniture. 
drew the law of descents, giving equal inheritance to sons 
and daughters, which made a part of the Revised Code. 

“ The attack on the establishment of a dominant religion 
was first made by myself. It could be carried at first only by 
a suspension of salaries for one year; by battling it again at 
the next session or another year, and so from year to year, 
until the public mind was ripened for the bill for establishing 
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by the efforts chiefly of Mr. Madison, being myself in Eu- 
at the time, that work was brought forward. 

“ I think I might add the establishment of our university 
My residence in the vicinity threw of course on me the chief 
burthen of the enterprise, as well of the buildings as of the 
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our country, can as yet be seen but at a distance, Buta 
well educated youths, which it will turn out annually, and ere 
long, will fill all its offices with men of superior qualifications 
and raise it from its humbled state to an eminence among its 
associates, which it has never yet known, no, not in its bright- 
est days. Those now on the theatre of affairs will enjoy the 
ineffable happiness of seeing themselves succeeded by sons 
of a grade of science beyond their own ken. Our sister 
states will also be repairing to the same fountains of instruc- 
tion, will bring hither their genius to be kindled at our fire, 
and will carry back the fraternal affections, which, nourished 
by the safne Alma Mater, will knit us to them by the indis- 
soluble bonds of early personal friendships. The good Old 
Dominion, the blessed mother of us all, will then raise her 
head with pride among the nations, will present to them that 
splendour of genius which she has ever possessed, but has 
too long suffered to rest uncultivated and unknown, and will 
become a centre of reliance to the states, whose youths she 
has instructed, and as it were adopted. 

“ I claim some share in the merit of this great work of re- 
eatee. My whole labours, now for many years, have been 

voted to it, and I stand pledged to follow it up through the 
temnant of life remaining to me.” 

Tas rate Paut Aven was born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, on the fifteenth of February, 1775. His father, who 
bore the same name, was one of the representatives from that 
town in the general assembly, at the close of the revolution- 
aty war, His mother was a daughter of the honourable Ni- 
cholas Cook, who was governor of the state at the time of the 
declaration of independence. Mr. Allen was educated in 
Rhode Island College, and graduated in 1796, He entered as 
a law student in the office of judge Howell, and was regu- 
larly admitted as a practitioner at the bar. But this was not 

sphere in which his talents were to be developed, or in 
which he was destined to arrive at his proper station of emi- 
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nence. His taste for poetry appeared when he was a boy in 
the Latin school, and his effusions were praised by his friends 
and often appeared in the gazettes. When he held the office © 
of justice of the peace as well as attorney, his penchant for 
poetry still continued, and when he had published a volume 
of fugitive pieces, those who were immediately interested in 
his welfare and prosperity, expressed their fears that he 
would be nothing but a poet, and have a poet’s fate. 

Shortly after the death of Mr. Dennie the proprietor and 
conductor of the Port Folio invited Mr. Allen to Philadel. 
phia, to assist in writing for that celebrated work. He accord. 
ingly repaired to that city, where his talents were duly appre- 
ciated; and his character as an elegant writer and classical 
scholar was justly established. He afterwards removed to 
Baltimore, where he conducted several public papers, with 
various success. | 

If his prudence or discretion should be questioned, from 
the circumstance that he never calculated on the acquisition 
of property, his friends will not attempt his vindication from 
this charge. The whole strength of his faculties was absorbed 
in the objects to which they were devoted: those of a pecu- 
niary character did not occupy his mind till the printer or 
the paper maker presented their claims. 





For the Port Folio. 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ox the publication of the Port Folio for December, 1825, it 
was determined to suspend the work, until some portion of out 
delinquent subscribers should liquidate the demands existing 
against them. Many persons had received this journal for 
several years, without contributing a cent towards the support 
of it. Such patrons do not reflect that every article required 
in the mechanical execution of this work must be paid for in 
CAsH, and nothing but a corresponding punctuality on the 
part of subscribers, will enable us to proceed in our course. 

During the first six months of this year no number was 
published; but a New seRres was commenced in the month 
of July. All the drones upon ouf list, who take care to forget 
that the labourer is worthy of his hire, will be excluded from 
it henceforth, and the journal will be sent only to those who, 
we have some reason to know, are able, and therefore ought 
to be willing, to discharge our claims with promptness. In 
London several thousand copies of a monthly magazine are 
paid for before the sheets are dry from the press. Here, the 
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lisher of a periodical work rarely realizes a moiety of 
what he has earned, e 

We hope that each patron of the new series will consider 
it a duty to remove this stigma from our national literature, 
so far as he is concerned. To an individual the annual sti- 
pend is a small consideration; but the whole amount of the 
subscription list forms an aggregate of much moment to the 
publisher. Payment in advance ought not therefore to be con- 
sidered an unreasonable exaction. This has always been out 
stipulation, and as every subscriber becomes vo/untarily our 
debtor, he has no right to object to it. 

We announced, some months ago, pe we waited only for 
adequate patronage, to commence the publication in our 
pages of a History or THE Nortn ‘Western Territory 
or THE Unrtrep States, by a gentleman of high station, who 
is eminently qualified for the undertaking. This narrative will 
include all the campaigns against the French and the Indians 
in those sections of the United States which are now known un- 
der the denominations of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois. It will describe the just and pacific policy of the govern- 
ment towards the aborigines, as exemplified in their mutual 
treaties, and record the achievements of George Rogers Clark, 
Harmar, St. Clair, Wayne, Shelby, Scot, Wilkinson, and Har- 
tison, who were successively engaged in military operations | 
against the warriors of the forest. With such details might be | 
interwoven much curious information respecting the desultory | 
efforts of enterprise and gallantry, exhibited by Daniel Boon S| 
and other pioneers in the western wilds. The work would ~ 
develop the conquest and settlement of a country of vast ex- 
tent and incalculable importance. 

We have long cherished the wish—nor is it yet aban- 
doned—of being able to embellish our journal with portraits of 


AMERICAN BIRDS, 


reduced from Wilson’s Ornithology to the size of our page, 
and coloured in the same manner. The descriptions should 
accompany each plate. The whole could be embraced in two 
of our volumes. 

To accomplish these designs would require a much more 
extensive patronage than the Port Folio receives. Politics, 
and plans of practical utility now engross the public mind 
almost to the exclusion of native literature. Yet there is room 
for the luxuries as well as the necessaries of life. Cultiva- 
tion and refinement are not incompatible with industry and 
enterprize. 
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From the Remains of the reverend C. Wolfe. 


THE FRAILTY OF BEAUTY. 


I must tune up my heart’s broken string, 
For the fair has commanded the strain; 
But yet such a theme will I sing, 
That I think she'll not ask me again. 


For I'll tell her Youth’s blossom is blown, 
And that beauty, the flewer, must fades. 
(And sure, if a lady can frown, 
She’ll frown at the words I have said.) 


The smiles of the rose bud how fleet! 
They come—and as quickly they fly: 
The violet how modest and sweet! 
Yet the spring sees it open and die. 


How snow white the lily appears! 
Yet the life of a lily’s a day; 

And the snow, that it equals in tears, 
To-morrow must vanish away. 

Ah, Beauty! of all things on earth, 
How many thy charms most desire! 

Yet Beauty and Youth has its birth— 
And Beauty and Youth must expire. 


Ah, fair ones! so sad is the tale, 
That my song in my sorrow I steep: 
And where I intended to rail, 
I must lay down my harp and must weep. 


But Virtue indignantly seized 
The harp as it fell from my hand: 
Serene was her look, though displeased, 
As she uttered her awful command: 
“ Thy tears and thy pity employ, 
For the thoughtless, the giddy, the vain— 
But those who my blessings enjoy, 
Thy tears and thy pity disdain. 


“ For Beauty alone ne’er bestowed 
Such a charm as Religion has lent; 
And the cheek of a belle never glowed 
With a smile like the smile of” content. 


“ Time’s hand, and the pestilence-rage, 
No hue, no complexion can brave; 
For Beauty must yield to old age, 
But I will not yield to the grave.” 
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SONG—From the Same. 


Oh, my love has an eye of the softest blue, 
Yet it was not that which won me; 

‘But a little bright drop from her soul was there, 
Tis that that has undone me. 


I might have passed that lovely cheek, 
Nor, perchance, my heart have left me; 

‘gut the sensitive blush that came trembling there, 
Of my heart it forever bereft me. 


I might have forgotten that red, red lip; 
Yet how from the thoughts to sever? 
But there was a smile from the sunshine within, 
And that smile [ll remember forever. 


Think not ’tis nothing but lifeless clay, 
The elegant form that haunts me— 

’Tis the gracefully delicate mind that moves 
In every step, that enchants me, 


Let me not hear the nightingale sing, 
Though I once in its notes delighted— 

The feeling and mind that comes whispering forth 
Has left me no music beside it. 


Who could blame, had I loved that face, 
Ere my eye could twice explore her? 

Yet it was for the fairy intelligence there, 
And the warm—warm heart I adore her. 





“ Beware a speedy friend,” the Arabian said, 
And wisely was it he advised distrust. 
The flower that blossoms earliest fades the first. 

Look won yon oak that lifts its stately head, 

And dallies with th’ autumnal storm, whose rage 

‘Tempests the ocean waves; slowly it rose, 

Slowly its strength increased through many an age, 

And timidly did its light leaves unclose, 

As doubtful of the spring, their palest green. 

They to the summer cautiously expand, 

And by the warmer sun and season bland 
Matured, their foliage in the grove is seen, 

When the bare forest by the wintry blast 

Is swept, still lingering on the boughs the last. 
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For the Port Folio. 
ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 


July, 1826. 


Maine.—Between sixty and se- 
venty of the students of Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, have associat- 
ed as a boarding club, and are thus 
enabled to diminish their expenses 
to one dollar twenty-five cents per 
week for each student. 

A part of the national jubilee in 
Portland, consisted in the distribu- 
tion of medals by the Maine Chari- 
table Mechanic Association, to ap- 
prentices in most of the branches of 
the mechanic arts. 

The survey of the route for the 
Androscoggin canal has been be- 
gun at the village of Gardiner. 

New Hampshire.—The warden 
of the state prison reports that there 
has been a gain of five thousand six 
hundred and forty dollars, from the 
labour of the prisoners during the 
last year. 

books for subscription to the 
stock of the Winnipisscogee canal 
were opened this month. The re- 
port of the directors shows that this 
canal is the cheapest and most di- 
rect of all the routes by which it is 
to unite the waters of 
Lake Champlain and of the Con- 
necticut, with that portion of the 
Atlantic which washes the sea coast 
of the centre of New England. 

This state possesses @!22,988 in 
bank stock on interest. Independ- 
ently of this stock, the receipts of 
the last year amounted to $53,489, 
55, and the expenditares to $34, 
464. 

Massachusetts.—The Messrs. Per- 
kine, of Boston, have subscribed 
each $8000 towards the erection 
of an Athenxum. The whole 
amount of subscriptions available 
is $40,000, besides which the Medi- 
cal li is valued at $4,500, all 
of which been added to the in- 
stitution in this yedr. The annual 
income from subscribers is $2,800, 


Oliver Putnam who died lately af 
Hamstead, bequeathed to the town 
of Newburyport $50,000 for the en- 
dowment of a seminary of practical 
learning. 

Rhode Island.—At the yearly 
meeting of frends at Newport, 
$1000 was subscribed to aid in co- 
lonizing the slaves who have falles 
by inheritance into the hands of 
members of the society in North 
Carolina, where manumission is 
prohibited unless the slaves are sent 
out of the state. 

In the town of Nantucket there 
were in 1820, five hundred persons 
of the name of Coffin, all, probably, 
descendants of Tristram Coffin whe 
settled there about 1644, und who 
was the first of that race who visited 
America. The British admiral Cof- 
fin, on his recent visit to New Ea- 
gland, is said to have endowed an 
academy for the education of the 
descendants of the early adventurer, 
Its preceptor and five of the trustees 
are to bear the name of Coffin. 

Nicholas Cambel now living, in 
bis ninety-fourth year, io the town 
of Warren, was one of the famous 
tea party in Boston barbour. The 
expedition was led by Messrs. Suel 
and Brown. The party. consisting 
of about forty, armed, and a few dis- 
guised, marched to the wharf, where 
they halted. The leaders then re- 
paired on board and represented to 
the captains that as the tea was not 
wanted there they had better pro- 
ceed to another port. This being 
declined, the captains and con- 
signee were bound and confined; 
and the tea was then thrown over- 
board. The party then quietly re- 


tired to Brown’s, where a pipe of 


wine was broached for them. 
Connecticult.—The sum of fifty 

dollars has been placed in the hands 

of the American Tract Society, to 
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Abstract of Principal Occurrences. 


be given to the writer of the best es- 

say op the disastrous Consequences 
bling. 

wwe caueapenimett at Yale 

this year there were one hundred 

graduates. 

Vermont—Tbe population of this 
state, in 1800, was 150,000; it is 
now above 260,000. Formerly the 
Vermontese cultivated nothing 
more than was necessary to supply 
their owo wants. They are now 
busily engaged in manufactures to 
an extensive amount, particularly 
in wool, cotton and copperas. A 
bonnet, io imitation of the Leghorn, 
made by Miss Smith, of Wakefield, 
was lately exhibited and valued at 
fifieen dollars. 

Neo York.—The port of New 
York pai: last year nearly one-third 
of the revenue of 1825, viz. above 
fifteen millions of dollars. The ave- 
rage number of arrivals from foreign 
places for the last three years was 
1340 vessels yearly. 

New J ersey.—On the Morris ca- 
pal, it is computed there will be pas- 
sing through Newark twenty-eight 
sloops to New York, making two 
trips each weekly, and that there 
will be forty daily arrivals of canal 
boats, during the season of forty-two 
weeks. It is said that one hundred 
additional houses will be required 
for depositories for coal, &c. con- 
veyed through this canal. The first 
experiment was made on the inclin- 
ed plane, 2t Rockaway, on the 6th 
inst. in a fall of fifty-two feet, the 
plane six hundred and thirty feet 
long. The time required io ascend- 
ing and descending, was from eight 
to bine minutes, with less thao half 
the head of wafer that could have 
been put upon the wheel. This dif- 
ference of level, would, in the ordi- 
nary mode, require six locks, in pas- 
sing each of which at least eight 
minutes would be consumed. 

Pennsylvania.—The tolls collect- 
ed by the Schuylkill Navigation 
Company, have amounted to $7000 
in a single month this season. 

A boat laden with marble, from 
the quarries in Vermont, has arriv- 
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ed at Pittsburgh. The marble was 
brought from the quarries near the 
porthero shores of lake Champlain, 
through the Champlain and Eri 
canals to Buffalo, thence by 
schr. packet to Dunkirk, a port on 
lake Erie, theace by a portage of 
about eighteen miles to the Cassa- 
doga lake, one of the sources of the 
Alleghany, to Pittsburgh, making 
a distance of eight bundred miles, 
The portage might be reduced to 
seven or eight miles, thus opening 
a water communication, with 
this interruption, from lake Cham- 
plain and all the intervening coun- 
try, to Pittsburgh, aod, consequent- 
ly, all the country westward.-it ap- 
by the census of Pittsburg, 
Penn. taken this year, that that city 
contains 10,515 inbabitauts, of 
whom 2303 were born in foreiga 
cuuntries. In 1820, the lation 
was 7248. The city contains 1,873 
buildings, comprising 2365 tene- 
ments, of which 433 were shopy 
factories, mills, &c. 

[he manufacture of maple sugar 
and molasses, from the trees, has 
been pursued with no litle success 
in the interior of Pennsylvania. A 
paper printed in Tioga county, 
states that 36,000 Ibs. of sugar and 
1700 gallons of molasses have been 
obtained this season by families re- 
siding within a circle of five miles. 

A body of iron ore has been dis- 
covered near the Schuylkill canal, 
about six miles from Reading, ex- 
cellent in quality, and inexhaustible 
in quantity. 

Mavyland.—The quantity of 
wheat flour which arrived. in Balti- 
more for the quarter erding Ist 
July, was about 189,000 barrels; 
and withio the last six months about 
335,000 barrels. During the last 
year, 5,274 large casks and 41,444 
small casks of whiskey, containing 
upwards of two millions of gallons, 
were inspected in Baltimore. | 

North Carolina.—The Sally 
Ann lately satled from Beaafort for 
Africa with 119 negroes, who have 
been liberated by the friends. 
Angus Chisholm, near the Yad- 
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kip river has found this year about 
$4000 worth of gold. 

South Carolina.—A sheepshead 


agsties twelve pounds was caught 
a small fishing hook, at one of 


the Charleston wharves. 
ia.-~Robert Evans arraign- 
ed be the supreme court in 


Twiggs county on a charge of per- 
jury in having sworn upon the holy 
gospel, &c. was acquitted because 
the magistrate could nut recollect 


K entucky,—Mr. A. L. Tarascon 
has just returned from an exploring 
expedition on the Mississippi, as far 
up as steam boats can navigate that 
river. He writes thus on the sub- 
ject; “the way is marked out by 
nature. From the falis of the Ohio, 
by steam boats you reach the mouth 
of St. Peters in twelve or fifteen 
days. By the Hudson, the New 
York canal, lake Erie, Green bay, 
Fox river, Ouisconsin, Mississippi, 

ou arrive with goods from New 

ork to the same point in twenty- 
seven or thirty days. By the St. 
Peters you reach lake Travers, from 
thence, in carriages, or hereafter, 
by water, you cross to the mouth af 
the Chayenne: you ascend that ri- 
ver; you take the Big Horn: you are 
at the southern gap of the Rocky 
Mountains, in 42: you descend et- 
ther Lewis's river or the Multao- 
mak, or cross the country: you are 
in the bay. Will it be a miracle, if, 
ten years hence, we have a line of 
mails along that way? or *f the Ame. 
rican flag from the bay of Colum- 
bia has the full command of the Pa- 
cific and the Indian seas? 

Tennessee. —Sampson David, late 
of Jacksborough, provided in his 
will, for: the manumission of his 
slaves, twenty-two in oumber, and 
mostly young, in the year 1840, or 
at his wife’s death, sbould that hap- 

sooner. He has left means also 
for their removal to a foreign coun- 
try or to a free state at their option. 

Ohio.—The first settlement in 
this state was made by general Ru- 
Ths Putwam in 1788. it now contains 
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about 800,000 souls. Cincinnati wag 
a wilderness in 1789, and it now has 
14,000 inhabitants. Upwards of 
2.000 bands and 300 teams are em. 
ployed on the section of the Ohis © 
canal between Cleaveland ang | 
Kendal, and work to the amount of © 
between 40 and 50,000 dollars & 
performed in a month. 

Louisiana.—A person at New 
Orleans has invevted a coach fe 
travelling through the air. He aven 
that it is perfectly safe, and that he 
cap carry the mail and one or twe 
passengers; that he can manage bis 
vebicle in a severe gale of wind, and 
alight at his pleasure. 


Indiana.— Mr. Owen's establish. 
ment at Harmony bas received a }i- 
brary and philosophical apparatm 
said to be worth $20,000. He bu 
promulgated his declaration of ip- 
dependence, as he cails it: an epi. 
tome of absurd and pernicious doc- 
trines which have long since bees 
scouted by the good sense of maz- 
kind. 

I llincis.—The U. S. district court 
at Vandalia adjourned because the 
court was of opinion that it had oo 
power to issue either original or &. 
nal process at common law. To this 
dilemma, it is said, the court was 
reduced in consequence of the H. 
of R. not having passed an act which 
was sent down from the senate, ex- 
tending to the new states the acts 
of congress regulating the process 
ofthe U. S. courts. 

Missouri.—The bur mill-stone of 
the very best quality has been dis- 
covered on the Osage river. It can 
be obtained of almost any size, pre 
senting a surface of from ten inches 
to five feet in diameter, and is en- 
tirely free from those ferruginows 
appearances which lessen the value 
of the racoon bur. 

In 1824 the lead mines of Missou- 
ri paid no rent to the United States. 
In 1825, the tithes received by the 
government amounted to about 
$7000. The receipts of the present 
year will double those of the last 
year. 
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